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In the Cemetery 


By Roy Temple House 


First stanza from the German of Detlev von Liliencron 
* 
HE day was dull with rain and tempest-driven; 
I passed where half-forgotten dear ones lay 
And moldered under stones and crosses, riven 
By heat and bitter frost and slow decay. 
My heart was dull with rain and tempest-driven, 
And all the tombs moaned sadly: Yesterday! 
* * & 
The gray pall broke and let the sun appear. 
The raindrops lingered, brightly fain to borrow 
A touch of warm and many-colored cheer ; 
The wind fell soft and left her wail of sorrow. 
The gray pall broke and let the sun appear, 
And all the tombs shone hopefully : To-morrow! 


All Our Possessions Not Enough 

Clirist will never be satisfied with ‘all that we 
have. We may freely give him our time, our money, 
our ability ; but that is not enough. -He wants our- 
selves.. ‘*Not yours, but you,”’ is his loving call. 
One: of‘the missionary ‘magazines, in urging this as 
the heart of the appeal which the men’s missionary 
movement of to-day stands for, pointed back to the 
zeal of the men of Macedonia, who gave abundantly 
and joyously to the needs of the saints; ‘but first 
they gave their own selves to the Lord.’” Some who 
are giving Christ- everything but ‘themselves wonder 
why their Christian life is unsatisfying. - It is just be- 
cause of this; arid, as a result, they have received 
from Christ everything but the fulness of himself, It 
is he only, not his blessings, that can satisfy-us. And 
he cannot give himself in return for things, —for 
‘money, time, work,—but only for a humian life laid 
‘down, ‘sacrificed, crucified, yielded up wholly to him. 





Then he can pour himself out in infinite fulness into 
our lives, and through us into others. A life for a 
Life is the only basis of exchange upon which Christ 
can fully bless us with himself. 


Possibilities That Are Yours 


A man’s possibilities can no moré be reckoned 
than God's possibilities, if God is given access to his 
life. A missionary writes to the Editor concerning a 
certain minister through whom God has already won- 
dérfully blessed readers of ‘Ihe Sunday School Times : 
‘*Hé is a case of a man who did not give promise, I 
think, of developing as he has. He is an illustration 
of the fact that you can count the apples on a tree, but 
you cannot count the treesin the apple. There was a 
time when the qualifications of could be 
reckoned, but the possibilities within him we could 
not reckon.’’". “Nor can any one reckon or limit that 
which God can do through you. Christ as your life 
offers you now. and always the omnipotence of God. 

Kp P x 
Being a Gospel 

Our greatest opportunity of service in this world 
is to be a Good Tidings all the time to every one 
whose tife.we touch. And that is frankly a human 
impossibility. But not an impossibility for Christ, 
An often quoted statement, which cannot be too often 
remembered, is that the Christian is the only Bible 


the world will read. The Bible is the Book of 
Good Tidings, the Book of God’s Love. Are you 


such a book, such a revelation? Does God's love 
shine through you as incessantly and radiantly anc 
undefeatably as it does through the Bible? Does 
every one to whom you ever speak a word go away 
glad that you are alive, and glad that you spoke? Is 
your life, your presence, always gladness, uplift, joy,. 
guidance, comfort, strength, to others? If Christ is 
your whole lite, ne is doing just this tor you. Christ 
is the Gospel, the Good Tidings ot the world ; and 
Christ in you can make ot you the Gospel that he is 


himself. 
x<— 
Led Always in Triumph 


Frequent victories over a besetting sin will never 
conquer that sin completely. Only invariable and 
incessant victory is safe. William Penn is creditea 
with having said, -‘{t thou wouldst conquer thy weak 
ness, thou must never gratify it.”’ A yielding once 
in a hundred times leaves the power in the hands ot 
the enemy. But the call to complete victory, with 
never a yielding, sounds like a hopeless one, as we 
think of some of the weaknesses before which we have 
been falling all our lives. ..How can we live with 
never a fall before them? Just here Christ comes in. 
to turn hopelessness into joyous assurance. He caz 
set us free, entirely free, from any and trom every 
known weakness of our.life. ‘‘AdZ/ things in him.’ 
‘¢Who always leadeth us in triumph.’’ ‘‘Free from 
the law of sin and of death’’ : really free, wholly free. 
not partly or mostly free. Do we believe that our 
Christ is a fully sufficient Saviour? Have we entered 
into this freedom wherewith the Son sets men free? 


< 


Tact in Not Taking Offense 


OME of our greatest successes are scored in the 
things we do not do. But we are apt to look out 
for positive achievements only, and so we fail to 

realize how effective we may become through purely 
negative accomplishments. In the matter of tact, 
many people are quite deficient, because they sup- 
pose that it consists mainly in doing just the right 
thing to others. One may be very careful in what 
he does and very considerate in what he says, and at 
the same time be in continual hot water, and not 
know why. For it is not only in what we do to others 
that tact consists, but it isin the way we take what 
others do, that 4 full half of the quality which distin- 
guishes a tactful person is found. The matter of our 
outgo may be so well cared for that no one can com- 
plain of us, but the matter of our intake may be so 
wholly neglected that we make as much trouble as if 
we did downright and positive harm. 

It is long after one has learned to curb his tongue 
and avoid trespassing on the rights of others, that he 
comes to consider how much of his trouble lies in his 
easily taking offense. We supposed we had done 
enough when we had taken care not to offend others, 
and did not know that it could be exacted of us that 
we should endure offenses and make light of them. 
So a tactless person is not always one who goes about 
treading on other people's toes, but quite as much 
one whose toes are forever being trodden upon. 

Archbishop Tait, who has been generally consid- 
ered one of the greatest archbishops of’ the last two 
hundred years, was taken to be a good manager of men. 
But, looking back upon the early days when he was a 
tutor, it was his great regret that he had: allowed‘ him- 
self to be offended by and thus separated from some 
ofthe mien who had come under him; With every 
‘willingness to do them good, he had failed to do it in 
many Cases, just because he was not willing to take 
and ‘stoW‘away and overlook the unpleasant features 
6f their personality or conduct. We thus make 
trouble by the way we take trouble, and cannot see 


why, when we have been'so willing to do good to peo 
ple, we have nevertheless been embroiled again and 
again. 

All of us can look back upon one situation after 
another whose memory is a grief to us, and realize thax 
there would have been no trouble at all if only we 
had not taken offense. The’ whole affair would have 
died out, and never been thought of twice, if only we 
had been a little more flexible and taken ourselves 
and our rights and our dignity a little less seriously 
We made an issue of something which in more tact 
ful hands would have turned out to be a mere ripple. 
Why could we not have let it all pass, why did we 
ever make much of it, is the question we ask our 
selves about many such a failure in tact. It has now 
resulted in something over which we no longer have 
any power. 

A man with a grievance is a blameworthy hse 
ter. No matter how thoroughly he can prove that he 
was pursuing his own way and was not the one who 
gave the offense, no matter how thoroughly he can 
prove that he was in the right, he is a person whom 
we instinctively feel to be wrong and from whom we 
gradually keep away. He may have been right in 
the beginning, but he has become more in the wrong 
than the one who offended him, by the way in which 
he has received.it all.. It becomes at last even a test 
of one’s efficiency, how far he will be able to put up 
with and forget the annoyances which are engendered 
by all ordinary life. 

We are most of us desirous of doing good. By 
that we usually mean the carrying out of some active 
scheme we have in mind for the benefit. of others. 
But there is hardly anything that does ws more good 
than to have some one forgive us. That is not-a very 
aggressive thing to do, but there is nothing we are 
more grateful for, as we look back, than on some 
friend's failure to take up some annoyance or affront 
which we gave him. The sorest spots in our lives 
are due to things that went out-of our lives, words we 
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spoke, a spirit we showed, or an attitude we took, 
and those sore spots have been healed and cleansed 
by the loving and forbearing way in which some friend 
took them. 

Every personality has its disagreeable possibilities, 
And friendship is possible only by our keeping watch- 
ful guard over ourselves as to how we treat that side 
in a fellow-being if it becomes manifest. Each of us 
needs some one to go through life with us and bury 
our transgressions, One of the greatest revelations 
ever made to us is when in some hour of insight or 
perhaps of sorrow we realize how much some loved 
one has borne from us without complaint. We are, 
then, badly fitted to render people service unless we 
are just as ready to endure from them as we are to do 
for them. But most times we start back and think we 
have done all that could be expected when we have 
shown ourselves ready to do something for them, and 
they have rendered us what seems a shabby return. 
The endurance test is perhaps the greatest test. 

In every situation which brings people together, the 
most serviceable person may perhaps be not the one 
who obviously does the most, but some unnoticed 
person who quietly, constantly, and instinctively puts 
out of sight one after another the constantly arising 
occasions of offense. Words are spoken which all in 
a moment may be rendered negligible and unnoticed, 
or under the culture of a different attitude may swell 
into a life-long grudge and alienation. Things that 
would be very dangerous and would work no end of 
mischief are sometimes sterilized in a moment by the 
quiet action and gentle spirit of some one who at just 
the right moment failed to see anything wrong. In 
every social gathering there is enough dynamite latent 
to make social life impossible, were it not for those 
choice souls who receive into themselves the jars and 
shocks which would otherwise blow up the peace of 
the whole company. Somehow they seem to take 
them and distribute them in- directions where they are 
harmless. 

The world has borne much from each of us ; and 
one of the most illuminating moments of our lives is 
when we feel the richness of the patience and the 
silence that have been meted out to our clumsy work 
and our thoughtless deeds. Then we realize that 
henceforth for us our fruitfulness 2nd worth for others 
is to be not wholly in positive achiévement, but in 
that generousness and tenderness which, in the beauti- 
ful words of Sir Thomas; Browne, ‘‘ writes our wrongs 


in water, and lets them be as if they had not been."’ 























When Living a Sin-Defeated Life 


There is many a disciple of Jesus Christ whose 
life ‘is marred by habitual defeat in besetting sins. 
Such a one finds the very name ‘‘ Christian’’ almost 
a mockery. The richest promises of Christ for pres- 
ent victory only torture by their remoteness from 
actual experience. What hope is there for the many 
whose sin-defeated life so dishonors the Saviour in 
whom they believe and whose name they bear? A 
minister in lowa voices a heart-cry that will find a re- 
sponse in many another life : 


...am_.in danger of going down in melancholy and despair. 

I am thirty-five years old, and pastor of a church. each- 
ing'is a pleasure. ‘The Scriptures appeal to me as eminently 
reasonable. What little I know of criticism or science in no 
way disturbs my faith in the Bible as containing the sure word 
of God to the human soul. 

It is true that I find myself reading books about the Bible 
more than the Bible itself—no subject is so interesting as the 
Bible. 

But while I enjoy the Bible and religious literature and 
preaching, when it comes to speaking face to face with a man 
about his soul I am not there. Shrink from it. Am awkward 
and confused and nonplussed when I attempt it. Partly be- 
cause of diffidence. ery much more dccause J have not 
reached the victorious life myself. 1 am often sorely defeated 
in,my ownsoul. My enemies get the best of me, trample on 
me, roll me in the dust, mock me. And it is not strange to 
me that I have no heart left in me to speak to any one about 
Christ. Sometimes I can scarcely pray, even. It is a sorry 
tale that I tell, and I am not unaware of the humiliation there 
is in the mere telling of it. But I do not see how any man 
could have clearer visions of the highest things and fall so ig- 
nobly short of them all. 

Sometimes I wonder if I ever was really converted. I turned 
to the Lord some eighteen years ago, and | believe I may say 
in all sincerity I have never once wished to turn from him 
again. But I Aave done so a thousand times. Can it be 
there is a real personal Devil who runs away with us? Surely 
not without our consent, at least. Anyway, I have been fight- 
ing a real battle these years, sometimes winning. far oftener 

oing down in humiliating defeat, then trying to get right with 
the cave and beginning anew. 
I have opened my heart to men over me in the church of 
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God. Kept back weming Begged to be released from the- 
ministry. ‘But they have held me to it till now. 
‘These things have worried me so much that my health gave 
way, € ap 
” and I had to step aside and rest four 
w 


peal cieumicantinm sow ated ck tamale § 


. I covet above all things ‘‘a heart at leisure from 
itself," but I am so much of a problem to myself that I have 
little time or en left for others’ needs, Strange as it may 


preaching is acceptable and helpful to many peo- . 


appear, m 
ple. But i do not lead souls to CHRIST. 


It begins to look to me that | am facing a serious situation :. 


I must either get to the place of sure and certain victory in my 
own life, or 


up this work and even the profession of dis- 
cipleship. 


I have read Dr. Horton's ‘‘ Daring of the Victorious Life ’’ 
(in the Times of agg wa 30, I91t),—it seems clear and 
simple. So does Mr. Howard's ‘‘Way out of Tempta- 
tion’’ (in the Times of November 4, 1911). I try to fol- 
low their instructions,. get to the point of surrendering all 
to Christ and trusting him,—then it seems blank, then defeat, 
then this terrible anguish of spirit. How quickly | would 
close with the offer of absolute annihilation ! 

Is there any way out of all this for me? I do not know just 
what is at the root of all this weakness and mischief. 1 only 
know the fault must be my own. 

There are two great and glorious facts that stand 
out in this case, which need leave no doubt as to the 
outcome, 

One fact is, that the man who is.sinning hungers to 
have the sin stopped. The Holy Spirit has already 
done a great work in the life of any one who longs as 
this man does for release from sin, His hunger is 
part of God’s pledge of deliverance. Sad indeed is 
the case of one who does not want to be delivered 
from his sin, or who does not even know that he is in 
sin. This minister is in no such death-grip as that. 
God has already led him mightily on the way toward 
victory, by his distress and agony and longing. 
‘«Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness : for they skad// be filled."' 

And the other fact is, that Christ is able to work 
the entire miracle of release that is needed.- :‘It has 
got to be a miracle. There must be a supernatural 
change wrought here, in this man’s “body, and mind, 
and spirit. It will be just as miraculeus as when 
Christ said to the sin-bound paralytic, ~* Arise,. take 
up thy bed, and go unto thy house.’’ And it can be 
done just as simply, and quickly, and completely, as 
that was done. For Christ is able: let us never for- 
get that. This minister undoubtedly believes that 
Christ is able, but he distrusts himself. When he 
gets to the point of distrusting himself enough, —that 
is, completely, finally, and forever,—and turns the 
whole matter over to Christ in simple'recognition that 
Christ, who is able, must do it all, without any help 
whatsoever from the man, Christ will do it all. And 
he will do it with a completeness, a glory, and a 
power that. will bewilder and amaze with joy the 
Christ-released, Christ-filled soul. 

So it comes right down to. the simple need of. belief. 
Belief of this completely emancipating' sort includes 
absolute and unconditional surrende?, of course. We 
do not really believe fully in any one unless we are 
willing to place ourselves unreservedly in his: hands. 
But if this man kneels at the foot of Christ's cross 
and gives up his entire life to Christ for any disposal 
whatsoever that Christ sees fit to make of it ; then 
asks God the Father for that new gift of Christ into 
his life that shall make all life for him, henceforth, 
simply Christ; and then, in unseeing faith, quietly 
thanks the Father for having answered the prayer, 
even while there is not the slightest evidence that the 
prayer is answered (no evidence -but God’s pledged 
word, which is better than evidence): he may rise 
from his knees a Christ-freed, Christ-filled man. 

Not that he cannot sin again, after that. But while 
he continues in the Spirit-empowered attitude of un- 
conditional surrender and simple faith, Christ will 
lead him in triumph. For Christ holds us in organic 
union with himself; and the whole responsibility of 
defeating Satan and sin is Christ's responsibility, not 
ours, so long as we do not interpose our will between 
Christ and ourselves. There is indeed a- personal 
Devil, Satan, who seeks to get us to do this, but there 
is also a personal Christ: and he is greater than 
Satan or self or sin. 

There is a conception of Christ as the literal and 
entire life and being of the disciple, which many a 


‘ Christian has ‘failed. to get, yet which is the keynote 


and heart-message of the New Testament. The 
receiving of this conception is in itself a super- 
natural work of the Holy Spirit on a man’s mind. 
But a prayerful study of certain parts of the New 
Testament may be blessedly used to this end. 

It would be well for one who-thinks of Christ only 
as a Saviour and Friend and Helper and Guide, for 
example, to ask God in prayer for the fuller conception 
of Christ as constituting Himself literally our life,— 
and then, asking the Holy Spirit’ s illumination, to: read 
the book of Ephesians through ; then Colossians ; 
John 15: 1-7; Galatians 2:20; until that strange- 


-dant that some know, and that-all may know. 
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sounding sentence, *‘To me to live is.Christ,”” takes 
on a meaning of literal and glorious, supernatural fact.’ 

With this, we must remember that to reap the full 
fruitage of living in Christ and having Christ live in 
us requires the incessant attitude and act of surrender 
and communion. That can be maintained only by 


giving a large place in our life to prayer and the de- 


votional reading of, or feeding upon, God’s Word in 
the Bible. Reading about the Bible will never take 
the place of reading the Bible. An hour a day, 
preferably at the very beginning of the day, is cer- 
tainly little enough to spend in listening to God and 
talking with God in preparation for the day's needs 
of ourselves and others. We shall find that those 
who live lives of sustained triumph in Christ spend 
much time alone in his presence. 

There is a very heaven of difference between at. 
tempting to get Christ's help for our life, and receiv- 
ing Christ to let him become and live our life.. ‘The 
first is the common and defeated experience of so 
many Christians. The second is the life more abun- 
Dr. 
A. B. Simpson makes the difference strikingly clear 
in a blessed little book of his, called «‘ The Christ 
Life.’” In one passage he contrasts Christ-filled 
lives with those who, indeed, are not even Christ's 
true disciples ; yet the contrast there drawn well illus- 
trates also the difference between the defeated Chris- 
tian and the victorious Christian. He writes : 

‘‘This may serve to illustrate the difference between 
Christian life and the Christ life. Christian life may 
be nothing more than the acceptance of certain ideas 
and principles and the observance of certain forms 
and rites. Christ life is.a vital and divine experience 
through the union of the soul with the living Christ 
himself, Christian life may be an honest attempt to 
imitate Christ and follow his teachings and command- 
ments, but Christ life is thé incarnation of Jesus him- 
self in your own life. It is the Christ re-living his 
life in you and enabling you to be and do what, in 
your own strength, you never.could accomplish. . . . 

: ** And now this blessed Man is given to you. He 
says, ‘Accept me; not as an example to follow afar 
off, but as a life to'come into you, and impart to you 
my Very haturé;'and miake ‘it second nature’ to your 
heart, $pontanéous in your choice, victorious in. your 
will, and. interwoven with all your emotional’ life.’ 
This is the Christ life. This is the Christ that comés 
to you fo-day, and offers his personal fulness and all- 
sufficiency.”* ” 

Dr. Simpson's book is published by Alliance 
Press Company, 692 Eighth Avenue, New York, at 
*°A pamphlet recording the experience of a Chris- 
tian worker. similar to that of the lowa minister, 
and how he was led out into a wholly new appro- 
priation of Christ, is ‘* The Life that Wins,’’ pub- 
lished by The Sunday School Times Company at 
3 cents. Other pamphiets that bear directly on 
this vital need are: ‘‘ Realizing the Actual 
ence of Christ,’’.by Dr. John Douglas Adam 
{s cents), *‘ The Life that Is Christ’’ (2 cents), both 
rom The Sunday School Times Company; and 


‘* How Make Jesus Christ Real,’’ by John R. Mott 
(5 cents; Association Press, N.Y.) 


x 
Has Self Any Worth? 


It is hard to believe that self has no worth. Or- 
dinary conversation defends self freely, and many an 
earnest ‘plea is offered in its behalf. Thus a New 
York reader makes an interesting protest against the 
Times’ ¢ondemnation of self : 

In your issue of December 30, 1911, your correspondent 
questions the use of the word “self’’ as suggesting anythin 
good, and you seem to agree toit. How about Set-deniat 
or self-sacrifice, or self-abnegation, or self-repression, or self- 
government, which is the ‘‘self-control’’ to which you take 
such sweeping exception? While “'self’’ in compound words 
is usually ‘in a bad sense, these are important exceptions. 

Is there any exception to the rule that sin is a 
deadly poison, and that all men have sinned? If not, 
then every man’s self is a fatally poisoned creature, 
and its only hope is to have Christ come in and take 
its place. ‘‘Self-government,’’ if by this is meant 
that one is governing oneself, is only a quicksand. 
Christ-government, and that only, will endure. Even 
using the term self-government for a state or a people, 
the same principle holds. Theonly permanently stable 
national ‘* self-government"’ is that in which the gov- 
erning individuals are governed literally by Christ, 
who therefore does the governing through them. 

The other terms quoted in this letter all properly 
suggest self as the object, not the subject, pf the ac- 
tion, and in each case self may be seen to’ be worth- 
less. In the bondservice of Christ the worthless self 
is denied, sacrificed, abnegated, repressed. The 
more a man whose life is Christ comes to see of 
himself, the more afraid of himself he becomes. He 
rejoices in the crucifixion of self, that Christ may be 


Tes- 


‘all and in all. 
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A Footnote to Chinese Church History 


The Mountain Church ana its Murder Case 








By the Rev. Charles Ernest Scott 








RICKED oF THE Spirit.—Is: the Holy Spirit 
dead? Yes! So thought many members of ‘‘ the 
Mountain Church’’ of one of the northern prov- 

inces of China. ‘They assumed that he was not to be 
reckoned with, and so proceeded in a deliberate 
conspiracy to cover up the murder of one of their 
members. And they kept the ghastly affair +‘ under 
the lid’’ for twelve months. ~ 

This church, so snared of the Devil, scarcely realized 
that they were in his net—they had been ‘‘ landed" 
so gradually. . But it was painfully manifest to others, 
heathen as well as Christian, that, though possessing 
the form and-motions ‘of a church, they were without 
its power and Paraclete, 

I had spent the fall and early winter going among 
all the churches of our field in five counties, telling 
of the inspiring things I had seen among the churches 
in Korea, where the Holy Spirit is teaching an amazed 
world what soul-strength he can put into the weak and 
despised of this world, if they seek God with the whole 
heart. Every church and section had promised to 
send its leaders to a Christmas week conference that 
we had arranged to ‘‘think on these things,’’ And 
now they had all «‘ made good’*—an unprecedented 
experience for us. They were all present; even from 
the. farthest section-——pastors, elders;*deacons, evan- 
gelists, Bible Women, school-teachers,—all leaders, 
eager for and expectant ofa blessing, though ignorant 
of what it was to cost us, 


MONG the company were the pastor and elders of 
‘¢the Mountain Church,’’ genial. and smiling, 
but not overmuch happy inside. .Unconscious as 

they were of their guilt, they were to learn the impossi- 
bility of dodging the terrible responsibility that was 
theirs. Their own steps were not far. from hell, and a 
whole, congregation had followed them.along the laby- 
rinth whose drop is into the Pit. ,. Outsiders who knew 
the church were sure it was fast festering to dissolution. 
Even heathen whom the missionary met on the road 
would make an occasion to volunteer the information, 
« That. church has.a totten smell.!”. ~The deepest 
pathos of the situation was that this church, isolated 
and alone, had, like a certain first-century..one, been 
measuring itself by itself Thereby it had lost per- 
spective ;. and with it,. life. ar 

Our leader, humanly speaking, was the Rev. Jona- 
than. Goforth, one of God’s noblemen, who had _ gotten 
a great blessing studying the church in .Korea, and 
who had carried a great blessing to. Manchuria as one 
of the results, By the grace of God, that: first day, 
under the awful, relentless searching of the Spirit, 
directing his words, those elders got a peep at them- 
selves. And they shuddered,-.and .drew | back it. 
horror: from themselves, They surprised everybocy 
‘by breaking down, for they had come steeled ag: ‘ast 
such a thing. But despite their pride they wept louc 
and long. And their hearts were not comforted. 

That night, after the evening session, they asked 
me to meet with them. And we prayed together 
till late into the night. An awful burden now lay on 
their consciences ; but though they had gotten to the 
point where they wanted the ‘blood spot’’ out, they 
were not ready to ‘‘out with everything’’ that was 
dyeing it-red. At that stage they had not the spirit- 
ual strength. . Each day their lips opened but to 
weep, though opportunities for praise and _-interces- 
sion were sufficient, as we held four sessions daily, 
during which witness could be made. Their posi- 
tion, under the prickings ot the Spirit, was fast be- 
coming intolerable. They must soon come to the 
blessed position of repentant Peter, or be driven to 
the desperate state of hopeless Judas. 


HE Traaic DiscLosure.—For a year rumor had 
brought me garbled and lying reports of the case; 
but to get anything straight out of them had been 

like beating the air.. Now, I was determined, in all 
lowly reverence, to put the Holy Spirit to the test—him 
who was promised by our Christ to make plain to us 
our Christ's will. Painfully conscious of our prayer- 
insufficiency, we began each evening after the regu- 
lar meeting to call into our prayer circle Miss Vaughan 
and a godly elder of great faith. At each session the 
consciences of the Mountain elders blistered hotter, 
and probed their sore deeper, until one night the 
whole ghastly affair came out. A man _ belonging 


Did it actually happen ? is the involuntary question 
as the meaning of this tragedy that involved the 
whole membership of a Christian church becomes 
clear. In the foreign field, where the depths of 
God’s grace take on new meaning, so the black 
depths of evil stand out in lurid nakedness. Sel- 
dom outside of the realm of masterful fiction is 
there such an appeal to human interest as in this 
-plain narrative from real life. The hiding of the 
murder and the successive evil consequences, the 
revealing of Chinese character and the situation 
of the native church in its ocean of heathenism, 
the distressing travail, for weak souls, of the pastor- 
heart of the missionary, combine to make a picture 
that is a veritable heart cry of Chinese Christians 
and Chinese missionaries to the home-church. The 
story of the sin recorded here and its remarkable 
outcome will be completed in consecutive issues of 
The Sunday School Times. 








to the church had gone to Manchuria to work. In 
his absence his heathen wife, abetted by a heathen 
son,':had proved faithless. On his return he had 
prayed with and exhorted them to repent. Wholly 
committed tothe Devil, and smarting inwardly under 
the man’s rebuke and exhortation, they had in simu- 
lated repentance and smiling hate poisoned his food. 
And one night the son, with the aid of a man of evil 
life, dragged out the corpse and hid it, naked, like a 
dead dog in a hole in the ground. 

For three awful months they faced out a sleek 
story. But horror and fear gradually possessed them. 
They later described their condition as that of a man 
shoved slowly from behind by an irresistible hand 
toward: a.precipice. And one dark night, when their 
thoughts became unbearable, the son and his fellow- 
criminal stole up the steep and lonely valley to the 
Christian village that sits like an eagle’s eyrie. In 
the blackness, their hearts still blacker, they roused 
a church-member, Christian in name, close kin of the 
son’s actomplice, and begged him to save them. In 
agony they .knocked their heads on the ground to 
him, -When a €hinaman at midnight, in the Janu- 
ary: snow, climbs a mountain to ‘‘#a fou’’ to you, 
you must do something,—kill yourself or him, or 
help.» : The kinsman decided to help. 


N THE ToILs oF SaTan.—By ‘‘save,"’ the two 
wretched men meant, ‘‘help us to cover up the 
crime.’’ And it was then and there planned out 


-with devilish cunning how the entire church, which is 


largely of one clan, was to be enmeshed in this net— 
*‘used’’ to cover up the murder, to ‘‘save the face"’ 
of the man-slayers. 

The first step in the snaring of the church was for 
the ‘‘Christian’’ relative to give a’ big wine feast with 
money furnished by the man-slayers to the entire 
church, -It was carefully arranged that the pastor 
and elders should be there,-and even the small chil- 
dren of the Christians, S6 that, by one ‘stroke, not 
only were all involved, but all became real partakers 
in the murder-guilt, and all were sworn to a con- 
spiracy of active silence. In merriment, somewhat 
forced, they sat down and ate a ghastly blood-feast. 
And the experiment was so unexpectedly successful 
that, to clinch it, the murderers shortly after invited 
the church of the Mountain Village down to their 
yard in a near-by village for another feast. Even the 
old women hobbled on their tiny, broken feet down 
the steep and stony trail to attend. And once more 
the little children, even girls, of the clan were pres- 
ent. Nobody succeeds like the Devil He was 
toastmaster, and guided the revelry. 

But doubts as to the righteousness of it all—not to 
speak of hard-sensed, worldly wisdom — began to 
haunt some of the better ones. And fear crept upon 
them, to numb the pleasurable recollection of two 
blood-feasts, What if they could not keep this beast 
of a secret chained? Some dreamed that a slimy 


dragon, leagues, leagues long, deliberately and re- 


lehtlessly, in spite of all rocks hurled down upon 
him, drew his prodigious bulk up the narrow valley 
and gorgéd them all in his poisoned jowL 





HE CHuRCH SALVEs ITS CONSCIENCE,—So a com: 
mittee was sent to the murderers to disclaim for the 
church all responsibility—if the murder should 

leak out! The go-betweens chosen were, significantly, 
the relative to whom the son and his accomplice had 
appealed, and two of his brothers, with a deacon, 
whose brother is a minister occupying a prominent 
place in our mission. The ‘‘clan-face’’ of the three 
brothers was involved in saving the face of their 
relative. The deacon on the committee would 
uphold the dignity of the church, and give weighr 
and prestige to any decision arrived at by the go- 
betweens. 

To the fears and the weakening of the church the 
murderers, through the committee, returned a laconic 
but significant reply—a present of two hundred fac 
of money ! Moneytalks! In this caseit talked with ter- 
rible effect. At once began the snarling and wrangling 
as to how this unexpected wealth was to bespent. And 
the bribe was speedily used of the Devil to rend the 
church in twain ; to fill its members with mutual dis 
trust, hate, envy, jealousy, covetousness; to take 
away all peace and power to witness ; to land the 
village in an actual made-to-order hell, all their own 
to make the church a stench in the nostrils of the 
heathen, and a heaviness and a reproach to many or 
our Christians in other villages. Meanwhile the 
committee through whom the bribe had been re 
ceived hung on to it like grim death, determined to 
use it as they would. And possession 1s nine points 
of the law. 


N OW of this committee the three brothers are strong 
willed, energetic men, the most forceful charac- 
ters in the church, the sort chosen of Satan; the 
deacon, a pliable man, consumed by avarice. The pastor 
is a young theological graduate, in his first charge. Ot 
his two elders, one is old and weak ; the other, ignorant 
and weak. So that thé Session, though well-intentioned. 
was no match for the four. ‘Nevertheless, the Session, 
increasingly preyed upon by growing fears of the evi! 
of it all, finally pressed the four to return the hush 
money—but in vain. A hint that the matter would 
be reported to Presbytéry sent the deacon, as the 
representative of the four, on a nineteen days’ junket, 
to lobby before, during, ahd after the meetings—per-. 
haps more correctly, *‘te watch,’’ so effectively that 
the matter never came up, _ His minister brother was 
there in attendance, 

The deacon returned, weil-fed and triumphant, with 
forty-seven “iao gouged out of the two hundred, The 
man to whom the son and his partner on that fateful 
winter night appealed, also subtracted forty fiao, as 
his share for having negotiated the two hundred into 
the coffers of the church! The balance the four.used 
in an abandon of gambling, drinking, and high living. 
And the church was powerless to take action against 
them. And for a reason that to American Christians 
might seem little less than absurd. But to a Chinese 
church, of weak spiritual life and constantly breathing 
the miasma of an age-long, Christless environment, it 
was a very real and terrible one. The three brothers 
are butchers—a fearsome business in China—partly 
due to the vagaries. grafted by Booddhism upon the 
hodge-podge of Chinese heathen superstition. Con. 
cerning these men various old women have at various 
times confidentially addressed me. Each first cau 
tiously turning to make sure that no eavesdropper was 
near, and then, removing a skinny hand from he 
toothless jaw, propounded this incomplete syllogism : 
‘These men slay cows, Can not he who sheds a 
cow’s blood easily shed a man’s?’’ Not another 
word ! . But searchingly peering through her half-shut 
eyes, the ancient dame, with a solemn wink, hobbled 
off. From their viewpoint the evidence was con- 
clusive. And indeed this logic was not entirely un- 
justified of facts ; for I was to learn that the brothers 
carried long, sharp knives ; and suggested that if any- 
body objected to the disposition they saw fit to make 
of the hush-money, they would use these knives upon 
him. j 

Thus it stood that, despite all the efforts of the Ses 
sion, the blood-red spot of the church's complicity 
in guilt would not out. So it sent another committee 
to ‘fix up’’ the business properly. So intent upon 
‘* saving its face’’ was this Chinese church, 

(Zo be continued in next week's issue) 
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HE Bible narrative concerning Joseph (Gen. 
37-50) is surpassed in interest only by those 
concerning Jesus. In the case of this narrative, 

as in other cases, it would be the greatest of mistakes 
to begin by arguing the question whether the story is 
true to fact. The true way is to begin by understand- 
ing the story, as a story. Without this you are not 
equipped for deciding whether it is fact. 

Be sure that you know the story. Do not be con- 
tent with lazily stirring up in your mind such recol- 
lections of it as you may happen to possess. The 
idea you now have of' the story may be inadequate or 
incorrect. Get it exactly, as it is in the printed 
Bibles, and along with it get the life-lessons which it 
properly teaches. 

In the case of Jacob, the Bible narrative implies 
that there was an interval of a good many years be- 
tween the fourteen years when Jacob served Laban 
for his two wives and the six years when he served for 
cattle. When Joseph at the age of six years came to 
the land of Canaan with Jacob, all his older brothers 
were of fighting age. This difference of age between 
him and them is one of the elements of verisimilitude 
in the story. 

Soon after Jacob’s return to Canaan he seems to 
have established himself at Isaac’s headquarters near 
Hebron (¢. g. Gen. 37 : 14), while his own flocks 
and herds were cared for by his sons in the regions 
farther north. Joseph was his favorite son, and be- 
came an object of envy to his brothers, When he 
was seventeen years old they sold him into Egypt, 
and the rest of the events of the story followed. 


The Old Testament ‘‘ Father ”’ 

The form of folklore known as personalized history 
is to the front, directly or indirectly, in the interpre- 
tations of the Joseph story. In this.and other narra- 
tives some regard the évents' not as incidents that 
occurred in the lives of certain persons, but as a 
figurative way of expressing certain traditions that 
were then current concerning the relations between 
clans or tribes of men. Peopie had the habit, they 
say, of speaking of clans as though they were persons, 
and of using personal experiences such as birth, mar- 
riage, and the like, as figures of speech to denote the 
changes that occurred among these peoples. 

But when it is affirmed that any story or group of sto- 
ries are personalized history, that challenges the ques- 
tion whether they really bear the marks of being so. 

In the Joseph story we find Jacob and his sons in- 
cluded in the central group of the Abrahamic peoples ; 
and also Ishmaelites and Midianites as a secondary 
group of Abrahamic peoples. Either directly or by 
analogy the Bible represents that Ishmael was the 
‘father’’ of the Ishmaelites, and Midian of the 
Midianites, and each son of Jacob as the father of 
the tribe that bears his name, and Jacob himself as 
the father of all these tribes, and Abraham as the 
father of both Israel and the others. 

What do the Bible narrators mean when they use 
the word ‘‘father’’ in this way? Many understand 
them to mean that all the members of the clan or 
tribe mentioned were lineal descendants of the person 
who is called their ‘‘father.’’ Careful study will con- 
vince you that this is not the way in which the Bible 
authors ordinarily use this term, The father of a 
prontt is ordinarily, in the Bible, its ruler or its 
ounder, We are expressly told that the people to 
whom Abraham was father were largely retainers born 
in his house or bought with his money (e. g., Gen. 17). 
Essentially, in these early narratives, the ‘father "’ 
of a tribe is its founder. 

You may find plenty of comment on the incident 
in Genesis 21, to the effect that Abraham here dis- 
plays his heartlessness toward Hagar and Ishmael, 
turning them out into the wilderness to shift for them- 
selves, But the narrative does not say that he turned 
them out to shift for themselves, it makes the cir- 
cumstances sufficiently distressing. It represents 
Abraham as grievingly and reluctantly taking the 
course which discipline and the safety of the tribe 
demanded. But there is nothing in the account to 
forbid our thinking that Abraham, either then or sub- 
sequently, made ample provision for Ishmael. And 
the narrative expressly says that this was the case. 

We read that ‘‘unto the sons of the concubines 


———— 


Whether the beautiful story of Joseph tells of real 
life events or is merely a collection of folklore 
material, is a question that has probably not occur- 
red to you to ask. When it is noted, however, that 
theories that make destructive criticism of Scrip- 
ture sound plausible find their apparent confirma- 
tion in the Joseph narrative, a keen analysis of 
this question is timely. A careful reading of Dr. 
Beecher’s article will lead to a clear understanding 
of what is the unstable basis of much biblical criti- 
cism; may it lead us also to renewed eagerness to 
search for the Spirit’s own message in the Joseph 
story, and to renewed love for the Word whose 
foundation stands sure. 








that Abraham had Abraham gave gifts ; and he sent 
them away from Isaac his son, while he yet lived, 
eastward, unto the east country’’ (Gen. 25: 6). 

Who could these ‘‘concubines’’ be but Hagar and 
Keturah? Who could these sons of theirs be but 
Ishmael and Midian and Medan and the others? 
Abraham saw that it was best to set these sons up in 
business for themselves, rather than have them re- 
main in the home tribe as subordinates to Isaac. 
Out of his large property he gave each of them enough 
for a start in life. From Abraham's tribe each of 
them received followers enough to'‘constitute the 
nucleus of a new band, In this way each became the 
**father’’ of an incipient clan. Abraham ‘had a 
wide influence, and the branch clans may have grown 
rapidly. This understanding of the matter is intel- 
ligible and clear cut ; there is no justification for ob- 
scuring it into a confused tradition of indistinctly 
remembered clan movements, na 

Another item should enter into the account. Ish- 
mael was several decades older than the sons of 
Keturah. His able and ambitious mother’ had an 
influence in determining his fortunes (Gen. 21 : 20-21). 
Presumably his tribe had much the earlier start, and 
the others for a time bore a junior relation to it. Very 
likely the bands of the Keturah group were sometimes 
known by the Ishmaelite name, as well as by their 
own junior clan names. According to the Bible 
numbers the taking of Joseph to Egypt occurred a 
little more than ninety years after the death of ‘ Abra- 
ham. There is no improbability in the idea that at 
that date the secondary Abrahamic clans, however 
numerous, were still often thought of as a group, 
under the name of the senior clan, 

The consideration of these matters has prepared us 
for considering the current critical theories of the 
Joseph narrative. They regard it as made up, like 
the Flood narrative, of alternating parts copied from 
earlier narratives. As in the case of the Flood story, 
when the phenomena do not conform to the alleged 
criteria of certain manuscripts, they are cared for by 
hypotheses of later additions, or of editorial changes, 
or of annotations ; or the text is conjecturally changed, 
and is thus brought into conformity. 


Was the Story Pieced Together? 

More distinctly than in most of the other narratives, 
it is alleged, this narrative shows the seams where the 
parts have been pieced together. For example, no- 
tice that the word ‘‘ Midianites’’ in Genesis 37 : 28 
has no article. The statement ‘‘ and there passed by 
Midianites’’ ignores what the preceding sentences 
have said concerning the Ishmaelites. Directly after- 
ward the name Joseph is used three times, instead of 
substituting the pronoun the second and third times. 
These are rather marked phenomena. They indi- 
cate, it is said, that the writer had before him one 
account which read: ‘‘And his brethren hearkened 
unto him... and sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites for 
twenty pieces of silver’’ ; and had another account 
which read : ‘‘And there passed by Midianites, mer- 
chantmen ; and they drew and lifted up Joseph out 
of the pit, .. . and brought Joseph into Egypt"’ ; and 
that he put the two together thus : 

‘«‘«And his brethren hearkened unto him,”’ ‘‘and 
there passed by Midianites, merchantmen, and they 
drew and lifted up Joseph out of the pit,"’ ‘* and sold 
Joseph to the Ishmaelites for twenty pieces of silver," 
**and they brought Joseph into Egypt."’ 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 











If you look till you see for yourself you will per- 
ceive that these assertions are plausible, but also that 
the proof of them is indecisive. There are other 
similar places in the narrative. It is claimed, in 
virtue of these phenomena, that there was an Eph- 
raimite story of Joseph, in which Reuben was named 
most prominently among Joseph’s brothers, and in 
which he did most of the talking, and also a 'dah- 
ite story, in which Judah was most promine: “ and 





‘did most of the talking, and that some one combined 


the two to form the story which we now have. 

In dealing with inferences like these we should not 
forget that reasoning of this kind is always inconclu- 
sive. First of all comes the fact that there may be 
other ways of accounting for the phenomena—for ex- 
ample, in this case, the hypothesis of certain mental 
habits of the author of the story—and that one of 
these other ways may account for it better than the 
way now proposed, Add to this that no hypothesis 
of two or more earlier documents has yet been framed 
that will account for all the phenomena as they exist. 
In order to make any hypothesis of this kind fit, it 
‘thas to be supplemented by harmonizing hypotheses, 
As a single instance, our story says (Gen 37 : 21): 
**And: Reuben heard it, and delivered him out of 
their hand.’’ The‘critics tell us that this sentence is 
from the Judahite document, in which Reuben does 
not appear ; and so they drop the name ‘‘ Reuben,"’ 
or replace it by ‘‘ Judah,’ in- order to make the hy- 
pothesis of the two documents applicable. 


The Verdict of Our Grandfathers. 

There is a general consideration that bears strongly 
against the theories which regard the story of Joseph 
as piecework. The'story which we have is vivid and 
picturesque and human beyond most other stories 
that exist in litérature ; while each of the alleged 
earlier stories is relatively bald and uninteresting. 
Test this for yourself. ~ Také the Polychrome Bible, 
or one of the other works of the kind that separate 
the supposed different stories, and read the so-called 
*4J°* story of Joseph, and nothing else. ‘Then do the 
same with the ‘‘E*’ story. Then turn to a‘copy of the 
Bible, Revised Version, and read the story ‘that we 
have. If some man combined those two relatively 
inferior stories into the matchless story which we have 
in the Bible, he was a literary genius. Being such a 
genius, is it likely that he preferred patchwork to 
original composition? ‘At all events it is impossible 
to think of our Joseph story as mere patchwork mechan- 
ically done by scribes. 

But although the pariitional theories lack proof, it 
may also be difficult positively to disprove them. 
They are not in themselves particularly objectionable, 
provided one could hold them without otherwise dis- 
crediting the narrative. But the current partitional 
criticism insists on so analyzing the story of Joseph as 
to make it self-contradictory and untrue. It forbids 
our finding therein either connected fact or congruous 
fiction. It spoils the story as well as the history. 
By insisting on interpretations which reduce the nar- 
rative to a haphazard combination of legends, it sup- 
presses the most important of the spiritual values. 

Note some details. It refuses to take into the ac- 
count the character of the Ishmaelites and Midianites 
as secondary Abrahamic peoples, then of such recent 
origin that the Midianites are likely to have been 
called also by the generic name of Ishmaelites. It 
insists that one ef the original accounts said that the 
men who took Joseph to Egypt were Ishmaelites, 
while the other said that they were Midianites, and 
that in this they are flatly contradictory. It so inter- 
prets as to make one account say that the Midianites 
came along, and found Joseph in the pit, and drew 
him out and made aslave of him ; while the combined 
account says that some of his brothers drew him out 
and sold him to the Ishmaelites. From the beginning 
to the end of the narrative the details are so inter- 
preted as to make them contradictory ; all the alleged 
contradictions are thus brought in by processes of in- 
terpretation. : 

The idea of our grandfathers was that the Joseph 
narrative correctly presents facts that actually oc- 
curred. This idea of our grandfathers concerning 


Joseph cannot be proved to need any modification. 


Ausurn, N. Y. 
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School of the Soldier 


By Robert J. Burdette, D.D. 








N THE old Hardee tactics the ‘school of the 
soldier’’ is the title of that chapter which pertains 
to the instruction of the individual soldier in the 

things which he can do by himself—the manual of 
arms for example, which he can study and perform in 
solitude as well as in the company of the regiment, 
with the excepting of ‘‘stacking arms,’’ which no 
soldier can do.with:one musket. And the facings— 


- yeght-andleft and about, and things of thatsort. After 
:. re has passed kis finals in this school there comes 


the ‘‘school of the company,’’ and of the battalion 
“and other larger movements andevolutions. He must 
. have his.entire company to assist him to form fours 
or march by the right or left flank as the case may be 
with or without doubling. He cannot deploy as a 
skirmisher without at least a platoon to co-operate, 
nor can he ‘‘rally by fours’’ without a minimum 
support of three other warriors, nor ‘‘rally by squad"’ 
without comrades to the extentof agroup. And when 
he advances in the broader knowiedge of battalion 
instruction, he learns how impossible it is for one man 
to form a square, with officers in the center. 

There are some things, you see, that a man can do 
by himself. He can learn to handle his rifle ; stand 
sentry ; gooncertain phases of fatigue.duty, chopping 
wood or policing the color line—oh, lots of things a 
man can do by himself. Guard his heart and keep 
his lips ; brush his teeth and control his thoughts. 
All these things pertain to the man... In the army 
and in the church and in business, certain things be- 
long to the ‘‘school of the soldier.’’ But in the large 
things of life, you have to work with human co-opera- 
tion. All sorts of humans, too. Some of these things 
—maybe; I am not sure of that-—pertain exclusively 
to the army and military education, | Most.of them, 
perhaps all of them, are useful in-every calling. Some 

{3 of these‘ things we are taught by our officers. 


“Not ‘Taught by the Officers 

The president of our division, our general, taught 
us in great. masses and large, movements which we 
did not understand, but which we knew.he did, and 
that sufficed us. As for personal instruction, almost 
any good soldier in the ranks could have corrected 
the general in his, manual of arms. He taught the 
‘‘larger good.’ 

The colonel came a little closer to us, in the regi- 
mental drill, We learned the reasons for his move- 
ments and responded to. his commands with 
springing alacrity because his eye was. upon every 
man in the line. The captain was a rigid catechist, 
knowing each one of us, his catechumens, and teach- 
ing us with the keenness of a martinet the things that 
pertained to our personal military salvation. But 
closest of all, the old-fashioned sergeant stood only a 
ramrod length away from the individual, with an eye 
for dust and spots like a hawk for prey. His was the 
‘‘bark’' with a bite behind it that straightened the 
slouching shoulders and brought the wandering little 
finger back to the seam of the pantaloons. His the 
mechanic's glance which ‘‘dressed’’ the company 
line till it answered the geometrical .insistence of the 
shortest distance. between two points, His the sarcastic 
taunt which adjusted the awkward feet until the heels 
Clicked together and the toes pointed at the required 
angle. The sergeant was the man who ‘‘licked into 
shape’’ the shuffling recruit and made a soldier. of 
the star of the awkward squad. 

In the church the pastor is the general, the 
superintendent is the colonel, and the Sunday-school 
teacher is the sergeant. 

The colonel taught us things the general had no 
time for. The captain taught us some things the 
colonel couldn’t. The sergeant taught us nearly 
everything the higher teachers left out. 

Then there was the best teacher of them all—the 
pedogogic martinet without warrant or commission, 
chevrons or shoulder-straps ; the old-fashioned birch- 
rod teacher who taught by main strength, precept 
and example—the private gentleman of theline, He 
never assumed to give instruction to the company or 
battalion. But as an unassigned instructor in the 
*«school of the soldier,’’ the private taught his fellaws. 
their lessons without opening the book, and graduated 
every pupil cum daude. Tiliere’s a heap of things you 
learn in the army—and in civil life—that are not in 


ee 


** There’s a heap of things you learn in the army— 
and in civil life—that are not in the book.’’ Those 
unwritten things you have learned that never got 
into a book: would you exchange them for your 
book-learning ? The soldier learns how to cool 
warm water in the sun, how to make one day’s 
rations last three, how to make a feather-bed of two 
oak rails, and stranger things ; but his training does 
not stop there. Dr. Burdette gleans from his army 
life some recollections that suggest worth-while 
views upon schooling, and that incidentally throw 
light upon two familiar verses of Scripture. 








the book, and nobody can teach them so well as the 
other soldier. 

Send the boy to kindergarten at four years. At six 
he goes into the primary. Ten finds him in the 
intermediate. Fourteen sees him in the grammar- 
school. At eighteen he is graduated from the high- 
school, and at twenty-two he comes out of college 
and passes a few years in the university. Then a 
couple of years in Europe, and at last his education 
is.complete so far as the schools are concerned. So 
much for the books. But, oh, the things he learned 
from the other boys! The unwritten things—these 
form the,important part of his education. 

It. was the private soldier who taught me not to 
step.on the heels of my file closer. He also taught 
me how to make a feather-bed of two oak rails. How 
to grind coffee in a tin-cup with the shank of a bayo- 
net. How to boil roasting ears in their own husks 
in the ashes. How to drink boiling coffee without 
blistering my throat. How to conceal my person 
behind a sapling not half so thick as my body. How 
to fill my canteen from a warm pond and let the 
water cool in the sun on a hot day. How to march 
eighteen or twenty miles over rough roads day after 
day without getting an ache in my feet. How to 
make one day’s rations last three days without going 
hungry. How to get a refreshing drink of water 
without swallowing a drop. How to lift a nervous 
hen from the bosom of her family without any outcry 
from herself or relatives. How to fool the sergeant 
om roll-cafl—once. That trick was like a limited 
ticket, good ‘for this-day and train only.’’ How to 
‘‘explain things’’ to the captain. How to launder 
one's linen, which was woven of the coarsest flannel, in 
cold water. How to make oneself clean when it was 
muddy and how to look fresh when it was dusty. 
How to divide the last pint of water in your canteen 
so as to get a drink and a sponge bath and have 
enough left for coffee. How to make two months’ 
pay—26—last till next payday, two or three months 
away, after you had sent half of it home and spent 

. half the remainder. How to keep awake on picket 
all night when your dry eyes ached and burned for 
sleep. . How to sleep like a tired workingman under 
the guns of a battery shelling the enemy's lines. 
How to light a fire in the woods, with wet twigs in a 
pelting rain and a fretful wind, with your last match. 

When the general, colonel, captain, and sergeant 
have done their best for you, you turn to a private 
soldier in your own company and say : 

«*I have been graduated in the school of the sol- 
dier, and have a diploma signed by four able 
instructors."’ 


The Orderly and the A. D. C, 
And the private says : ; 
‘*Very good, my son... You jhayve been a diligent 

pupil, Now come to my high-school, and I'll teach 

you something worth knowing."’ 

Oh, you do learn something from what you read ! 
‘Reading maketh a full man.’" And you learn a 
little more from what you see and hear. But you 
take honors in the things you do. It's a mighty good 
thing to ‘‘ know these things,’’ but ‘‘ blessed are you 
if you do them."’ For then you will know how to do 
them.right, and you'll never forget them. 

:,. Once, upon a day there came to our regiment, on 

the. march, a staff officer splashing along the rain- 

soaked road, trailed by an orderly who looked twice 
as important and rode much better than the officer. 


The aide-de-camp checked his galloping steed in 
front of Colonel Cromwell, showering the regimental 
staff with yellow mud and water as he saluted. The 
orderly halted quite as abruptly but did it much 
better, splashing no one. Because he had been 
trained in the school of equality, which has been the 
training-school for humble folk and plain people in 
all ages. He also used to splash the infantry colonel 
when he rode up in mad haste. 

That is, once he did. 

And he was also wont to halt before a platoon 
of. cavalry with the effect of a mud volcano in active 
eruption. 

That is, he was wont to, once, 

And also, he was once accustomed to ride splash- 
fully along the line of a marching regiment of infentry, 
impartially distributing emulsions of mud and water 
as the churning hoofs of his charger might direct. 

That is, once upon atime he did. The next time 
he didn’t. 

That is one of the excellencies of the educational 
processes of the public schools. And the army is a 
public finishing school. The officer, like the son of 
a millionaire in a private school for young gentlemen, 
can take many liberties and do many impertinent 
things. The private soldier, being promptly admon- 
ished by his comrades on his first offense, which is 
considered as heinous as his last, usually makes it his 
last. He may offend in other ways, for there are a 
thousand ways of being mean. But rarely, if he is a 
good soldier, which means if he has common sense 
to begin with, does he repeat his first crime. 


Where the Training of Adversity Wins Out 

Wherefore on this occasion, the orderly, having 
aforetime been bombarded by infantrymen of his own 
rank, and slammed by cavalrymen of his own grade, 
remembering that it was just as easy and far more 
acceptable to the audience, to splash the bank of the 
road as the faces of his comrades, did so. And was 
loftily and sternly insensible to the sarcastic eulogiums 
upon his skill and tact, uttered in loud tones by the 
soldiers web-footing along the middle of the road. 

Thus may we see how sweet are the uses of adver- 
sity and the lessons of poverty. The man who learns 
to bear the yoke in his youth doesn’t mind the cal- 
lousities in his age. Nobody so wisely instructs us in 
the practical ways of life as our equals. I learned a 
hundred things, more or less useful, from my comrades 
of the rank and file, that my colonel never taught me. 
Indeed, some of these accomplishments he sternly and 
faithfully admonished me to forget. 

Meanwhile, the untaught aide-de-camp has saluted 
and galloped away in showers of mud, followed, at 
safe and dry distance, by the orderly, who rode well 
and wore the bearing of a division commander, piling 
iton alittle bit high, perhaps, because he was aware that 
his immediate superior rode very badly, his awkward- 
ness being emphasized by the floundering of a gaitless 
horse, Theorderly, who was a chambermaid in a livery 
stable when he enlisted, had gone to the corral when 
the new horses came in and picked out his own from 
a couple of hundred. But the aide-de-camp, who was 
a bookkeeper in a shoe-store when the war broke out, 
had sent his colored servant to select a horse for him. 
The negro man, before that he was a freedman, had 
been a plowboy on a Mississippi plantation, and his 
idea of a good horse was a brute with bunchy knees, 
big hoofs, and tremendous quarters, And ‘that was 
the style the aide-de-camp got. Hence the contrast 
between the riding of the a. d. c. and the orderly. 

Oh, you go to school to learn to read and you go to 
college to ‘‘increase learning’’; you pour over the 
endless output of books to enrich your mind, and you 
burn the midnight oil in the ‘‘much study that is a 
weariness of the flesh."' And all this time ‘* Wis- 
dom ’’—-who is quite a different thing from books and 
lectures—‘‘ Wisdom crieth aloud in the street; she 
uttereth her voice in the broad places ; she crieth in 
the chief place of concourse ; at the entrance of the 
gates,’’ in the ranks of the private soldiers; in the 
crowds of the common people—where there is dust, 
and care, and toil, and poverty; pain and heart- 
ache; fighting and dying. That's where you find 
«* Wisdom."' 

PasapDena, Cat, 
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Such is the divine 
comment upon a new-made world in all its 


x HERE was not a man."’ 


completeness. There was the glory of the 
heavens, the riches of earth, and the multitudinous 
life of ‘the sea, but ‘‘ there was not a man."’ Here 
we have been seven days on the great deep with its 
indescribable glories, the majesty of the calm, the 
tragic grandeur of the storm, and the quietness of the 
sunshine and the soft showers, Yet one hour of this 
rock- bound, earthquake-riven coast of Madeira arouses 
more interest than the seven days of sea. But the 
greatest interest of all is human interest. As the land 
moves us more than the sea, so the marks of man stir 
us far more than the untouched grandeur of mountain 
and valley. Even the forecast of glory by that lonely 
watcher on Patmos had this pathetic touch, ‘‘ There 
was nomore sea.’ And the Mosaic vision of creation 
recorded this verdict of the world in all its grandeur, 
‘¢ There was nota man.’’ These mountain ravines 
of Madeira, these cascades like crystal ribbons, these 
rainbows filling a whole gorge as with the effulgence 
of heaven, are beautiful beyond the power of brush or 
pen to depict ; but the terraces on the mountain-sides, 
the white villages looking in the distance like tomb- 
stones in a cemetery, and the countless homes dotted 
over the landscape constitute a more real link to bind 
us to this land. ‘‘See your own land first,’’ is the ad- 
vice of the western tourist agent. Do not doit. Go 
where man has left a footstep. 

: Not many places this side of the Orient have been 
trodden more or for longer than this little corner of 
land. The Portuguese flag floats over that old castle 
at the mole. Portuguese politeness meets one every- 
where, even in the humblest places. Dark, long- 
lashed Portuguese eyes look out at one from among the 
brilliant purple flowers of the vine-covered houses. 
Portuguese sailors, those ancient: rovers of the sea, 
have been here since they first occupied this desolate 
corner of the world some five centuries ago. But hu- 
man interest here goes far back of the Portuguese. 
Up this narrow strip of the main which lies between 
Madeira and the African coast, sailors of Phoenecia, 
mistress of the sea two thousand years and more be- 
fore the Portuguese hoisted their sails, left their native 
shores at the command of Necho, king of Egypt, 
sailed south through the Red Sea and the Indian 
Ocean, went ashore, as the seasons went by, and 
sowed and reaped, sowed and reaped, until they 
rounded the Cape and came up this coast to the 
Pillars of Hercules and so returned to Egypt. They 
reported that while they were gone the sun was at one 
time on their right. Herodotus said that he did not 
believe that story, but by that very tale that seemed 
incredible to Herodotus we know that they told the 
truth and had really been south of the equator. 


The Big World of Solomon's Day 

The opinion is now put forth by J. Desha that Phee- 
nicians, long before they made their circumnavigating 
expedition at the command of Necho, came by this way 
also for King Solomon, and brought gold from the 
gold-coast of Ashanti off there to the southeast ; this 
in connection with their well-known visits to Tartessus, 
in Iberia, ancient Spain. Not that this was the land 
of Ophir, but that this was the other source of gold in 
those days which the expression ‘‘gold of Ophir’’ 
seems to imply. It was probably a more common 
source, though the gold of Ophir was more prized. It 
may indeed be that the treasure-ships of the wise king 
passed this beautiful island of Madeira, only hugging 
closely the African shore after the manner of ancient 
sailors who did not like to venture far from land. 

The Pillars of Hercules !—the wild, jagged range 
on the south, and the bold headland of Gibraltar on 
the north. Those old sailors were more bold in their 
imagination, when they named things, than in their 
navigation, when they ventured on the sea. And 
how the world is enlarged since their day! The Pil- 
lars of Hercules then stood on the horizon : now they 
are at the world’s cross-roads. On the other hand, 
one gets a very much enlarged idea of the ancient 
world and its commerce sailing along these straits and 
remembering that the Phoenicians, who did the foreign 
business of the world in those days, were wont to pass 
out here and probably brevgkt tin from Cornwall, 
England. Despite the skepticism of Herodotus and 


On Shipboard with an Archeologist 


Paul on the grain-ship for Rome, and Solomon’s treasure-ships after the gold of 
Ophir, come into view on Dr. Kyle’s trip “down into Egypt” 





It pays to travel with one who knows. And how 
empty mere travel is to one who does not know! 
Professor Kyle’s first letter from his trip to Egypt, 
Palestine, and Asia Minor, is a striking illustration 
of the fact that what one gets out of a journey of 
this sort depends largely on what one brings to it. 
Mediterranean scenes that are merely of unusual 
interest and novelty to most tourists now teem with 
biblical and historical life. Professor Kyle has 
joined Professor Flinders Petrie in Egypt, and his 
further letters from the field will tell of everyday 
scenes among the archeologists actually at work. 





the recent attempt of W. Suglin at the Berlin Arche: 
ological Society to cast doubt upon the story of the 
Phoenician sailors of Necho, it may be accepted al- 
most as a Certainty that they did sail around Africa 
and return by this very route over which we are sail- 
ing. In an Egyptian sculpture published by Professor 
W. Max Miiller in his Egyptological Researches, 
#Egean ambassadors are seen in Egypt bringing a 
present of tin some twenty-five hundred years before 
Christ. If it were tin from Cornwall, as is probable, 
it came in by merchant ships that sailed in there from 
the north, as those that are now in the offing, to the 
left of us, this morning. The ancient world was not 
so small as we sometimes think, and the great King 
Solomon probably brought riches from afar, indeed, 
with which to embellish his capital. 


Watching for a Corn-Ship 

Things of archeological interest meet ones eyes on 
every hand on a journey to the Mediterranean, —along 
the coast of Algiers and Tripoli on the south, and the 
French and Italian Riviera on the north, memorials 
of the Carthaginians on the one hand, and of the 
Czesars on the other; but there are great breaks and 
leaps in time and space between the objects of bibli- 
cal interest. From the Pheenicians at the Pillars of 
Hercules to the apostle at Pozzuoli is a span of nearly 
nineteen centuries. The day is hazy and dull, but 
our hearts are light as we pass between Iscia and 
Capri into the far-famed bay of Naplés, © What 
pleasant anticipations, what cheerful bustle is among 
the passengers who are preparing to leave the ship, 
and the many others who would hurry away for a few 
hours amidst the charms of this Italian wonderland. 
As we look out to the southeast, there is immediately 
in front of us the precipitous cliffs of Capri on the 
right and the receding mountain-side of the mainland 
on the left, and between these two barriers is the way 
by which the Alexandrian corn-ship, the Castor and 
Pollux, came in one day near nineteen hundred 
years ago carrying a prisoner who had appealed to 
Cesar and came to Rome under guard, who should 
bring to bear a mightier influence upon the civiliza- 
tion of the empire and of the world of future genera- 
tions than any other citizen of Rome, be he in palace, 
or the senate, or the bright galaxy of her Zterazz. 

Paul's feelings as he passed this way aboard that 
merchant-ship must have been very different from 
ours upon this pleasure-cruise. Who can tell his 
hopes, one can hardly say his fears, as they drew near 
to the imperial home-land? We learn upon the 
authority of Seneca that every vessel coming up this 
way between Capri and the mainland was required to 
strike its topsail except the Alexandrian corn-ships. 
Thus these might be recognized ‘immediately that 
they came above the hortizon.. Over here on the left 
around a jutting headland on the quay of Pozzuoli— 
Puteoli in that day—the eager multitude waited and 
watched to see every corn-ship that came up from the 
granary of the world. : Cheers and smiling faces would 
greet the Castor and Pollux, as with flaunting top- 
sail she came proudly through the strait, across this 
enchanting bay, and drew near the final landing of 
her long voyage. It was well that Italy should so 
greet the vessel that carried the great apostle. But 
these Italians, thinking only of the food that the ship 
bore in her hold, knew nothing of the appropriateness 
of their welcome in view of the ‘‘ bread of God’ of 
which she bore the messenger, in the person of the 











pines aboard on his way to Czsar’s judgment- 
ar. 


The beauty of the bay must then have been greater, 
though less tragic, than now. This circle of towns 
and villas was probably more enchanting then than it 
is this beautiful February evening. Pompeii, rich, 
aristocratic, and wicked, sat queen of the bay in all 
her splendor and arrogance. Her pursuing Nemesis, 
Vesuvius, standing almost ready to spring open- 
mouthed: upon her, was still, as yet, a green moun- 
tain, vine-covered on the west, and as innocent-look- 
ing as this vine-clad Capri to-day. Capri, alas ! now 
the synonym of delightsomeness, bearing in its very 
name the charm of a June holiday, was then be- 
smirched by the horrible reputation of the orgies of a 
Tiberius, at his palatial den of infamy on the island. 

Where else in all the world does the real change which 
Christianity’ wrought in civilization appear more 
clearly than here? The Christian characteristic of 
civilization is not to be judged and measured by art, 
for the ruins of Pompeii give evidence of a higher 
art than the galleries of Naples ; nor by the glory of 
architecture and the luxuries of life, for the remains 
of Rome and Athens supply the finest models for our 
great buildings, and the most artistic forms for luxu- 


rious furnishings of present-day life, the very pots 


and pans from a Roman kitchen rivaling our objects 
of art ; nor by brilliancy of letters, for the literature 
of Greece and of Rome supply the classic models 
which the modern world has never yet surpassed, or 
even successfully imitated. No; that which distin- 
guishes civilization as Christian is character. Even 
the moralists of that day, who in their theories some- 
times took very high grounds, lived usually on a plane 
that would be disgraceful in any modern civilization. 
The wickedness of the multitude, the coarse vileness 
of the common life, was such that no archeologist 
has yet been found who could bring himself to put 
into the language of the people of to-day the descrip- 
tions which men of letters of that day have left of the 
condition of life in their world. All around this 
beautiful harbor, from the scene of the royal debauch- 
ery of Tiberius on Capri on the east, by the luxurious 
homes and the wickedness of Pompeii on the north, 
to the great maritime business of Puteoli on the west, 
there was the art and architecture and letters of the 
ancient world. A foreign missionary on an Alexan- 
drian freighter did not seem to have anything for 
such a civilization, but the grain-ship that day bore a 
seed of corn which was to fall on the mountain-tops 
of civilization, and to make the world to blossom with 
the new promise of character, and to bring to the full 
harvest the heavenly fruition of Christliness, 


Safe Guided by the Light 

It was between eight and nine o'clock in the even- 
ing when we passed the straits of Messina, Four 
years ago I passed this way, and our steamer collided 
with an Italian steamer and sank it. One year later, 
to a day, the earthquake destroyed Messina and 
Reggio, and indeed nearly all the towns of this coast. 
Now it is night, as we remember the fear the ancients 
had of the rocky monster of Scylla and the whirlpool 
of Charybdis, and call to mind the horrors of the 
recent earthquake, one of the most terrible catastro- 
phes of all history since the flood of Noah. All these 
things conduced to solemnity and thoughtfulness, as 
silently, carefully, the great ship threaded its way in 
the darkness through the narrow channel, guided now 
by one light, now by another, until we emerged in 
safety at the southern end into wide, deep waters. It 
was with deep and sympathetic interest that there was 
brought to mind that other dark night when Newman, 
sick and faint, passed this way following the lead of 
these lights and left to the world the heritage of sweet 
comfort that came to him in ‘‘ Lead, kindly light.’ 

In the silent night watches, by the light of the 
new Pharos, the Laconia approached the Egyptian 
coast. At the rising of the sun... the Egyptian 
sun, like a fiery monster... we passed the break- 
water and dropped anchor in the harbor of Alexan- 
dria.” This is Egypt, the land of dust and sunshine, 
of ‘smells and dragomans, of palm-groves and ruins. 
For me, it is the land of work, for the pleasant day- 
dreaining of this long voyage is over. 

CAaind, Ecyrr. 
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How Men’s Classes are Handling the Boy Problem 


Plans that are keeping boys in Sunday-school, and keeping men busy caring for them 





The Church Parlor and the Boy Scouts 


EOPLE are beginning to see a wonderful possi- 
bility for good in the Boy Scout movement that 
is becoming popular all over our land, and the 

problem that has been troubling so many church folk, 
as to how they could provide interesting entertainment 
for their boys that would endear to them the Sunday- 
school and church, would seem to be happily solved. 

The church is to be made a social center for the 
boys, where they can have a good time and almost 
without knowing it be greatly benefited. The princi- 
ples that underlie Scout activities are admirable, for 
they put each boy on his honor, teach: him to be 
clean and upright in character, honest and helpful to 
others, and the recreations and activities provided for 
Boy Scouts all tend to strengthen these qualities. 

One Sunday morning the church people of Merri- 
man Park in St. Paul were surprised to notice on the 
church bulletin board an announcement that : 

‘«The Boy Scouts of America, who have banded to- 
gether for God and native land, are invited to meet 
in the church parlor this afternoon after the close of 
the Sunday-school session. Every boy of twelve, or 
older, who wishes to join this splendid organization 
which is sweeping our country is welcome. Parents 
and all who are interested in this movement are in- 
vited to be present.’ 

Well, you may be sure that the church -parlor, al- 
though a large one, was well filled. Many of the 
boys had not read the bulletin notice, so what was 
their delight to be told by their superintendent and 
pastor to go right into the parlor and make themselves 
at home, as it was to be their headquarters. My ! 
could it be possible, they thought, as they looked at 
one another in delight ; this comfortable room with 
its big cheery fireplace, its rugs on the polished floor, 
and easy seats and rockers, Previously this room had 
been used only for grown folks’ meetings and enter- 
tainments. Surely their good time had come. 

A Scout Master had already been selected, a young 
man who conducted a large class in Sunday-school of 
boys from fifteen to eighteen. 

‘This will always be your headquarters,’’ said 
John Lester, ‘‘and every time you meet here this 
winter there will be a roaring fire in the fireplace, and 
I will see that all the books on Scout lore, nature 
craft, tracking, and so on are added to the book- 
shelves as fast as we can use them. I shall have to 
study up some myself and shall be here during most 
every evening in the week to assist you."' 

During the winter there are to be lectures by first- 
class Scouts on nature, the trees, little wild animals, 
rocks, birds, and so on, that will give the boys the 
impetus they require to appreciate outdoor life. Les- 
sons in caring for a hurt comrade will also be given. 

Every facility possible is to be given this new band 
of pioneer Scouts that will keep them happily busy in 
all their spare time from other duties until vacation 
comes, when they may take their outing trips as scouts. 

And what an effective means this is of recruiting 
.boys for the Sunday-school, for the Scout boys were 
all invited to bring an outside comrade with them to 
join their number, and naturally the next step would 
be to the Sunday-school room. 

To further this idea lectures illustrated with stere- 
opticon views of Boy Scouts and Scout activities in 
this country and in Europe will be given. 

Especially is the Boy Scout movement a boon to 
city boys, for all boys if they had their way would 
live close to nature in the free, delightful outdoors. 

In order to become a Scout every boy must take 
the Scouts’ Oath. It is briefly, ‘*I give my word of 
honor that I will do my best to do my duty to God 
and my country, to help other people at all times, 
and to obey the Scouts’ law, and this is as follows : 

A Scout's honor is to be trusted. A Scout is loyal 
to the President and all other officers in authority, and 
to his parents, his country, and his employer. A 
Scout's duty is to be helpful to others, a friend to 
all, and a brother to every other Scout, no matter to 
what social! class he belongs. A Scout should obey 
the orders of his parents and patrol leader or school- 
master without question. 

Living up to a set of rules like this will give usa 
fine generation of citizens when the boys of the present 
day grow up to be men. 


This linking of the Boy Scouts with the life of the 
church is a good move. ‘The danger in the national 
Scout Movement is that Christ is left out as the essen- 
tial center for character building. . But by welcoming 
the Boy Scouts into the Sunday-school, using all the 
strong features of the Movement that so appeal to the 
boy nature, the scouts may be led out into a desire to 
take another oath of allegiance that goes beyond the 
Scout requirements and that calls for the highest 
courage.— 7. Celestine Cummings, New Auburn, Wis, 


A Plumber’s Boy and a Men’s Class 


INETY percent of our boys leave the Sunday- 
school during their teens. The best way of 
stopping this leak is to plant men's classes be- 

tween the boys’ and the door, not to police the school, 
but as a moral persuasive power. 

In one of my parishes there was such a class, called 
‘The Class for Married and Marriageable Men"’ ; it 
was well attended ; both fathers and sons were in 
membership of the school as a result. Men's classes 
are showing a growing interest in soul-saving work for 
young men and boys. Aclass in a former parish 
became interested in the boys of the street, none of 
whom were in the school. That class helped to fur- 
nish a room in the vestry for those boys, and a mili- 
tary organization was formed. They had a debating 
society in winter and a camp in summer. they gave 
entertainments, always patronized by the men. The 
boys left their former haunts, changed their habits, 
attended the church, and several of those ‘street 
boys’’ have graduated from a state normal school and 
are to-day successful teachers because of the encour- 
agement and enterprise of a men’s class. Men, it 
pays ; try it! 

Environment affects character. . Men's classes of 
the city are furnishing a wholesome environment for 
boys coming from the country to the city to work. A 
city minister requested country pastors to inform him 
of boys from their parishes coming to his city to earn 
a living. He passed the name and address to his 
men’s class, and a committee from the class called 
upon the newcomer. A boy from the country was 
working at the plumbing trade when such a commit- 
tee cabled at his boarding-house and said, ‘‘ We want 
you in our class ; we'll meet you at the church next 
Sunday.’’ The committee was at the church ; the 
plumber was not. The next week another committee 
called : ‘*We need you in our class ; we'll call here 
for you next Sunday at ten.’ The plumber attended 
the Sunday-school and remained to the preaching 
service. The minister referred to the way young men 
work their way through college and seminary. The 
plumber heard every word and resolved, ‘‘God help- 
ing me, I will do that ; I'll become a minister of the 
gospel."" That resolution has not been forgotten ; 
you are reading that plumber’s experience. 

Men's classes in the city are helping boys coming 
to the city, and are building up boys’ classes, by just 
such organized effort. In the church where I am now 
pastor an elder, in consultation with five men, has 
such a work in charge. By helping the country boy 
to find a wholesome environment, men’s classes are 
rendering a soul-saving service. 

In a New England city parish I found boys em- 
ployed in a manufacturing establishment as appren- 
tices and office-helpers, most of them living in board- 
ing-houses, but none in attendance at Sunday-school. 
The men's class helped to organize those boys into a 
club like ‘* The Knights of .King Arthur’’; later an 
instructor was secured for them, and the vestry used 
asa gymnasium. The result was (1) a large percent- 
age of boys and young men in attendance at the ser- 
vices, especially at prayer-meeting ; (2) financial con- 
ditions improved and the meeting-house was repaired ; 
(3) young men were in evidence in the Sunday-school 
and continually coming into church membership. 

Sunday-school work is fast coming to be recognized 
as ‘‘a man's job."' During the last three years three 
hundred thousand young men and men have joined 
the Sunday-schools cf America. And this great addi- 
tion of men to our schools results from ways in which 
men's classes, through organization and enterprise, 
are building up the schools.— Zhe Rev, Alfred. Ray 
Atwood, A.B., M.A., Albany, N. Y. 


-have ‘to be resorted to. 


A Men’s Union to Produce Boy Leaders 


HE hardest problem that confronted the writer 
as city secretary was the question asked by 
anxious superintendents, ‘‘Where shall I find 

a good teacher for a class of men?’’ The or- 
ganized class plan is reaching many hitherto un- 
reached. In Opelika, Alabama, classes of fifty, of a 
hundred, and of yet larger numbers abound. Con- 
tinually is the search being made for a man, trained, 
with God's Word hid in his heart, with mind strong 
and ready, with tact and a spirit of comradeship, with 
a knowledge of men, and of men's needs, The great 
Men and Religion Movement now on, aiming as it 
does to bring men everywhere in touch with the Book 
that they may find the Christ therein revealed, should 
result in bringing them in throngs into the school that 
has for its center the teaching of that Book. Then, 
indeed, will the need be greater—the search more 
urgent. If these so gathered in are to be held, they 
must be taught, they must be trained. 

A young man upon whose heart God has laid the 
burden of the Intermediate boy carries on success- 
fully a Boys’ Department in his Sunday-school. How 
the boys have come, from the homes of the rich, from 
the byways and hedges! Yet, here again the problem, 
** Where can I find men, young men, who know God, 
and know boys—who can take this adolescent life, teach 
and train it, until it matures into Christian manhood ?"* 

In a Junior Department recently visited, a meek 
and decorous elderly woman was laboring (literally) 
with a class of irrepressible boys. In answer to the 
comment of the observer, the superintendent said in 
despair, ‘‘ But we have no young men who are availa- 
ble as teachers for boys."’ This condition is well-nigh 
universal, Into the mind come the words of the 
Lord God in the book of Ezekiel. ‘‘ And I sought for 
a man among them, that should. . . stand in the gap 
. «+ but I found rone.’’ At last the world is learning 
that the religion of Jesus Christ is an intensely mascu- 
line thing, and that so men must no longer stand 
aloof in the establishment of his Kingdom. 

In the city of Birmingham, Alabama, a young 
lawyer saw the need, and had a vision of the. possi- 
bilities, As a result, the Men’s Graded Union, for 
men only, meeting on Tuesday nightof each. Lunch 
is served to all who wish. A training lesson is taught 
to the whole Union. Then follow brief instructions 
in ‘* Lesson Building.’’ Immediately after, four sec- 
tions are formed—for superintendents, for teachers of 
adults, of seniors, and of intermediate boys. In the 
section for teachers, the lesson for the following 
Sunday is taught, this being planned to illustrate a 
correct method of presentation for that particular 
grade. The superintendents in their programs con- 
sider various timely topics. The programs for the 
Union are prepared for a quarter, and are printed in 
convenient folder form: More than a hundred men 
are enrolled, many of them prominent in the business 
world. One purpose of the Union is that it may 
enlist young men, not yet active, who will agree to be 
trained as teachers for boys. This Union is perhaps 
the first ofits kind ;. but surely there will be many others. 

The superintendent of a large school, just the other 
day planned to choose from the different classes 
those young men that give promise of usefulness. 
These are each to be interviewed privately, the call 
to service in a definite field urged upon them,—then 
they are to be organized into a class where they will 
be trained for teachers of boys. They will do their 
work at the lesson period of the Sunday-school ses- 
sion, They will study the Bible from a comprehensive 
standpoint, the principles of teaching, and will give 
much time to the consideration of Joys, their activities, 
their interests, and the problems that they present 
during adolescence. ‘This school has also a class 
taking a general training course, but it feels the need 
of specialization. 

The haphazard fashion of meeting needs practised 
in the past has been deplorable. In the future, with 
the light we now have, it would be criminal. The 
modern conception of the Sunday-school is that it i 
the church at work, teaching and studying the Word 
to God, and training its members for service. If it 
fails in this last, then other agencies for training. will 
It must not fail.—Minnie E. 
Kennedy, Opelika, Ala. 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


HE cost of a first-class battleship is $12,000,000, 
and the up-keep of such a ship is $800,000 a 
year. The life of such a ship is at the outside 

about twenty years, and then it is discarded as use- 
less. That makes $28,000,000 expended, and nothing 
to show for it. That money would amply endow a 
great university like Harvard or Pennsylvania, or 

rovide farms costing $4,000 each to seven thousand 
amilies, which means provision for over 30,000 _ 
sons. The initial cost of a battleship worid build a 
fine macadam road from New York to Chicago, or 
erect forty splendid Y. M. C. A buildings, The 
United States has been more free from military am- 
bitions than most great nations, yet seventy percent 
of all our national income each year is spent in pay- 
ing the bills of the past wars and in preparation for 
war, and thirty percent is left for all other purposes, 

Nor is this the worst part of it. War cuts out of 
the life of the nation the very pick of its young men, 
the very ones of spirit and force who make civiliza- 
tion what it ought to be. Thousands of these young 
men are left dead on the battlefield, and thousands 
more are sent back home crippled and debilitated. 
The next generation feels the effect of a great war 
even more than those whoengage in it. It is claimed 
that the wars of Napoleon, by killing off the biggest 
and best men physically, reduced the average stature 
of the French nation y nearly two inches. It is 
altogether likely that the scarcity of outstanding 
statesmen, orators, poets, and preachers to-day is 
because either they or their fathers were slaughtered 
like cattle on the fields of Gettysburg, Vicksburg, 
and Fredericksburg. In the light of reason, war is 
not far from imbecility as a method of adjusting dis- 
ag The honor that has to be watered w:th human 

lood to keep it intact had best be left to savages. 

The sort of kingdom that Christ is building is not 
one that bleeds itself to death by reason of its anger, 
but multiplies and increases by reason of its-self- 
respecting intelligence. 


The Teacher’s Preparation 
[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 


Our next seven lessons are on that teaching of 
Jesus to his disciples that we call ‘‘The Sermon on 
the Mount.’’ The teacher would do well to endeavor 
to gain a bird's-eye view of the whole discourse, given 
most fully in Matthew, chapters 5,6, and 7. The 
whole can be fitted into the following analysis: 


I, Nine Beatitudes—5 ; 3-12. 

2. Two metaphors of discipleship—5 : 13-16. 

3. Relation of Christian character to law—s5 : 17-48. 

4. Three illustrations of the way Christian righteousness 
must exceed that of Pharisees—6 : 1-18. 

5. Three prohibitions—6 : 19 to 7 : 6, 

6, Three commands—7 : 7 to 7 : 23. 

7. Concluding parable—7 : 24-27. 


After the selection of the disciples, JeSus at once 
begins their education (Professor lew, paragraph 1). 
The place will always be sacred (consult ‘‘ Visiting 
the Lesson Scenes”). Two reports of this discourse 
are given (Professor Riddle, paragraph 1). 

First of all, we must study that word ‘ blessed:" 
Professor Clow discusses it in paragraph 2, and Pro- 
fessor Riddle in ang 3. ** The poor in spirit” 
are discussed by Mr. Ridgway, paragraph 1. See 
also Frofessor Riddle’s note on his verse, and this 
article, ‘‘ The Class in Session.” The contrast be- 
tween Christ's ideal and the world’s ideal for happi- 
ness is pointed out by Professor Clow in paragraph 3, 
and what Jesus had in mind in the phrase ‘‘ the 
kingdom of heaven,” in Professor Riddle’s second 
paragraph. Taking up now the other beatitudes in 
their order, we find them discussed as follows: 

‘They that mourn” (Professor Riddle, v. 4; Mr. 
Ridgway, paragraph 2). 

‘* The meek ” (Professor Riddle on v. 5; Mr. Ridg- 
way, paragraph 3). 

‘‘Hunger and thirst after righteousness" (Mr. 
Ridgway, 4, and this article, ‘‘ The Class in Session "). 

‘** Phe merciful” (‘‘ The Class in Session”). 

‘*The pure in heart” (Miss Lovett gives several 
suggestions; see also Professor Riddle on v. 8). 

** The peacemakers ” (‘‘ Getting Started in Class”). 

Professor Clow's last paragraph discusses the 
nature of each of the rewards. Mr. Ridgway’s last 
paragraph gives a practical touch to verses 10-12. 

Abbott's Commentary will be found very clear and 
helpful. Compare the accounts in Matthew and Luke 
for hints that Jesus probably said practically the same 


Matthew §: 1-12. Commit verses 2-6 


Read Luke 6 : 20-26 


t And seeing the multitudes, he went up into the mountain : 
and when he had sat down, his disciples came unto him: 2 
and he opened his mouth and taught them, saying, 

3 Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. 

4 | Blessed are they that mourn: for ‘they shall be com- 
forted. 

5 Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit the earth. 

6 Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness : for they shall be filled. 

7 Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 

8 Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 

9 Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called 
sons of God. 

to Blessed are they that have been persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 11 Blessed 
are ye when men shall reproach you, and persecute you, and 
say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake. 12 
Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for great is your reward in 
heaven : for so persecuted they the prophets that were before 

ou. 
. 1 Some ancient authorities transpose ver. 4 and 5. 
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thing on many different occasions. Note the four 


** woes” that Luke records. 


The Class in Session 


Henceforth we find that great as is Jesus’ concern 
for the multitudes, he is more concerned that his 
closer pupils shall know him and understand him. 
They are now withdrawn to the seclusion of the hills, 
apart from agricultural and trading centers. These 
beatitudes are Jesus’ statement of the great princi- 

les of the normal human life. All men seek for 

appiness, Jesus is teaching that real joy—‘ bless- 
edness"—proceeds from within outward, and that 
apparent misfortune may hide eternal satisfaction of 
soul. We cannot understand his teaching until we 
can understand the beatitudes. 

‘* The poor in spirit” are those who possess a dis- 
— the reverse of proud in spirit and haughty. 

ot those who are humbled by poverty or circum- 
stances, but those who are free from passion for self- 
advancement, are the poor in spirit. 

‘* They that mourn.” No man makes advance un- 
til he sees that advance is necessary. Had Jesus 
not mourned for Jerusalem, he had not died for it. 
The mourning heart is not only the one of personal 
grief, but the one that is depressed by the misfor- 
tunes of the poor and oppressed, those that are 
dragged down by sin, those who feel the anguish of 
others in sympathetic sorrow. 

‘* The meek.” The meek man is one who is strong 
enough to endure a wrong rather than double it by 
resentment and retaliation. Arrogance causes much 
of the world’s misery, and violence ultimately de- 
stroys itself. The most warlike tribe of American 
Indians, the Iroquois, as Parkman points out, prac- 
tically exterminated itself by its wars. 

‘““7hey that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness” are those in whom the natural and inborn in- 
stinct of the mind and soul to aspire is not dulled. 
The previous virtues are passive: this is active. 
There is a certain discontent and pain in it, but it is 
the only yearning that will ever be really ** filled.” 
Comipare it with hungering for money, fame, pleasure. 

‘* The merciful.” *‘* Mercy as a feeling is that habit 
of mind which leads one to feel pity and compassion 
rather than resentment toward a wrong-doer; and 
as an act it is the exercise of forgiveness in the 
largest sense.” 

“The pure in heart” are those whose motives are 
untainted with sin and selfishness. It is a common 
observation that men see through the medium of 
their own thought. To the filthy of mind, all the 
world is foul; to the dishonest, all men are. thieves. 
The pure and holy presence of God in all departments 
of our life 1s invisible to those who only have eyes 
for the impure and unholy. 

** The peacemakers.” Not only those who reconcile 
differences between man and man, but also those who 
carry with them the air and confidence of inner peace 
and are able to neo | the spirit of quietness, confi- 
dence, and peace to the distressed and weary. And 
the reward of the peaceful is that such are recog- 
nized as being like God himself. 

Now Luke tells us that Jesus also stated these 
things in the negative way. There is reason to be- 
lieve that parts of this teaching were frequently used 
by Jesus on other occasions. oe to the rich whose 
only comfort is their money. Woe to those that are 
satisfied with temporalities, for eternity is coming. 
Woe to the laughing who are blind to realities, and 
woe to those who have the praise of the world and 
not of God. Lest they should think that the posses- 
sion of these virtues should make them dear to men, 
Jesus warns them that persecution, reproach, and 





THE BEATITUDES 


~ 


Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.— Matthew § : 8 












evil report that is false, are the share of the prophets 
and the spiritually advanced, The beatitudes run so 
absolutely counter to the accepted average morality 
of the times, even now, that they seem absurd. But 
stor’ year of human history proves their unshaken 
truth, 


A Lesson Summary 


If there is any doubt in your mind what the great 
aim of all human beings is, it will be somewhat 
cleared by observing that Jesus’ first private lesson 
to his closest friends and his elected representatives 
was on the subject of happiness. All men long for 
happiness, and strive for it in one way or another, 
The kingdom that Jesus proposes to set up is one 
where all will be more than happy,—they will be 
blessed. Happiness is temporary, blessedness is 
permanent. en have never yet devised any way 
of living thatis permanently satisfactory. Jesus has 
such a way; he lived it himself and teaches it. 

The suggestion of the parallel between the law of 
Christ given on this mount and the ancient law given 
from Mount Sinai is attractive, and the two may be 
compared by reason of their contrast rather than 
their likeness. The old law was mostly for the con- 
duct of the body; this is for the conduct of the heart. 
Moses’ law spoke largely of externals; this law is 
mostly for that kingdom which is ‘* within you.” There 
is this great connection between them: the old law led 
to this and paved the way forthis. The beatitudes, 
after all, are nothing, except an enlargement on the 
law of love. 


Questions for Class Use 

1, Can you name a man who was a great leader and at 
the same time poor in spirit ? 

2. What kind of mourning is creditable to a person, and 
what kind is not creditable ? 

3. Who do the most for a nation,—the peaceful or the 
fighters ? 

4. Why are those who want righteousness certain to be 
‘« filled’? ? ' 

5. Why ought we to feel merciful to the undeserving? | 

6. Why cannot aii impure man see anything in religion? 

7. How tay a petson be persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake these days ? 

8. What was it that made Abraham Lincoln an ideal 
war president ? 


Other Teaching Points 

Jesus educated his disciples by simply letting his great 
truths fall upon their minds. 

A revolutionary set of thoughts like these cannot be 
accepted and understood at once. They have to grow 
into their place in the heart. Spiritual education is more 
like an agricultural process than a mechanical pore. A 
good part of it takes place underground, out of sight. 

It is not wise to be always optimistic. When things are 
really wrong, it is wiser to admit it. When a sick man 
cannot be convinced that he is sick, he cannot be cured. 
A large part. of God’s pleading with men is an effort to 
convince them that they need him. 

The fine thing about those who are uneasy. about their 
own lack of religious life is that they are already headed 
in the right direction and will surely arrive. 

Artists see pictures all about them everywhere, because 
they are in the habit of looking for them. The foul-minded 
do not know that God is all about them, because they are 
interested only in the foul things. 

Among other things that a merciful man will do is to 
hold that a man can differ with him and even oppose him, 
and still be honest and worthy. 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson 


[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 

interest in the coming lesson. The suggestions and ques- 

tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher.]} 


(Luke 6 : 20-26; 16: 19-33.) 


All questions about the making and the use of 
money come pretty close home to us. Jesus spoke 
very plainly about money matters. He never con- 
demned riches, but he did condemn wealth that 
blinds men’s eyes to the more important things in 
life, and especially those whose prosperity made them 
indifferent and cruel to others. 


1. What are some of the moral advantages of being poor ? 

‘2. Did Jesus say that all sorts of persecutions were 
blessed ? 

3- What did Jesus teach about diligence in business ? 
(Luke 19: 11-28.) 

4. What was the sin of this ‘‘ certain rich man ’*? 

5. What does this parable teach about future punish- 
ment ? 

6. What would you infer from Luke 16: 31 about our 
responsibility in listening to the Bible and its true teachers? 


Evanston, ILL. 





LESSON FOR APRIL 28 (Matt. 5. 1-12) 


The Blessed Life 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, B.D. 


E SET ourselves at the right angle to interpret 
this fair world of moral loveliness which lies 
before us in the Beatitudes when we remem- 

ber that they were spoken to the disciples. ‘‘ His 
disciples came unto him.” He left the multitudes 
behind. He had this message for the multitudes, 
and his time to proclaim it. 
he cried, ‘‘ If any man thirst, let him come unto me 
and drink.” ‘There were days when he saw them as 
sheep not having a shepherd, and he pleaded with 
them to let him be their guide. But here he speaks 
to men who have been sitting in his school, who need 
to be more deeply lessoned in his truth, and he 
strings his pearls of heavenly wisdom for them. In 
the meeting for prayer the speech is always rarer 
and higher, 

The word to be looked at with sympathetic insight 
is ‘‘ Blessed.” Jesus is not speaking of the happy 
life here, although some men have called it so, in the 
endeavor to make its joy real, human, appealing. If 
we call it the happy life, we must baptize the word 
into Christ, and give it a new and deeper meaning. 
For happiness, both etymologically and in common 
speech, is the felicity we enjoy through what hap- 
pens tous, A morningof spring, aday in the Indian 
summer, an unexpected gift, an hour of success— 
these things make us happy. But blessedness is 
something deeper, independent of what happens. In 
whatsoever state we are we may be blessed. The 
lives which have been most blessed have been those 
of the poor and the afflicted, the men and women 
who have been starved of the world’s joys, and have 
borne the world’s burdens, and been members of the 
order and companionship of sorrow. Blessedness is 
the felicity of the inner man. It is the mind at rest, 
the soul in peace, the spiritin rapture. That was 
the life of him who had not where to lay his head, 
yet walked through all his days in radiant joy, heed- 
ing little what happiness he had. 

Now the first thing to note as we look at the Blessed 
Life is z¢s contrast to the worldly ideal. Against 
the pagan ideal it stands out as though clothed in 
samite against an inky black. Aristotle gave us his 
ideal of the life which afforded felicity in the great- 
minded man, self-sufficient, generous-handed, and, 
towering above others in his absence of. need. The 
Roman moralists drew their stoic ideal, with his face 
set sternly to fate, and his will, often with pain, held 
hard to a somber virtue. Jesus made these wortely 
ideals impossible for his time. Yet they creep bac 
again and again. Theycreep into thought and liter- 
ature. The superman of to-day is the man who 
finds himself and his iy in expressing Aimse/f, dis- 
regarding others, and despising humility and sub- 
mission, the man, as Henley said, 


‘* With head all bloody, but unbowed,’’ 


because of his ‘‘unconquerable soul,” is only the 
anti-Christ who so often lodges deep in our hearts, 
To be poor in spirit, to mourn, to be meek, to be 
merciful, is a life in such contrast to our own selfish 
ideals that we must be ‘‘disciples” before we shall 
desire it, 

The second thing to note in the Blessed Life is z¢s 
sanction by the conscience, Our unregenerate hearts 


do not desire it, but we never see it in any human | 


being, we never are given a vision of its beauty, 
without hearing that voice of conscience giving its 
verdict of unquestioned approval. When Telemachus 
leaped into the arena and forbade the bloody spec- 
tacle, the maddened people rose in pitiless wrath, 
and his body was mangled by the onrush of the 
gladiators: ‘ But when the people streamed out and 
sought their homes, the remembrance of that slight 
figure and appealing face, with the impress of a pov- 
erty of spirit, a meekness, a sorrow, a mercifulness, 
a purity of heart, a hunger for righteousness, a } 
in his martyrdom, crept into the: study of their im- 
aginations, and they realized the moral splendor of 
that life. Ina few years the coarse and callous dis- 
lays fled before the condemnations of the conscience. 
hatever may be our lives, in practise, no other 
ideal can again hold men’s minds. 

The third thing to note in the Blessed Life is that 
its felicity consummates in its rewards. There is a 
joy in being poor in spirit and in attaining all the 
other graces of a Christian character. They are 
good in themselves. When we translate these 
features of character into modern terms we see how 
full of gladness they are. To be teachable and re- 
ceptive, to be swift in sympathetic sorrow, to be 
gentle and patient, to crave to be true and good, to 
be stainless in soul, to be kind and pitiful, to have 
that rare — of hushing strife, to bravely face all 
pain for the sake of truth, how exquisitely gladden- 
ing ! Hewho has these bears life with Christ’s yoke, 
and he finds rest. But the highest felicity lies in the 
rewards of these attainments. ‘* For,” says Jesus, 
as he adds each peculiar joy. As we mark these re- 
wards they form a chaplet which Jesus places on the 
head. He begins with ‘‘the kingdom of heaven,” 
and inwreathing joy after joy, satisfaction after sat- 
isfaction, he comes to the reward of the persecuted, 


‘and that is ‘the kingdom of heaven” again. 


here were hours when - 
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And 
as he weaves the garland, he calls for the Jutburst 
of joy,’ penny where we would have thought it 
most difficult as well as least likely. Yet, when we 
recall Stephen’s face shining like the face of an 
angel, and Paul’s songs in the prison, perhaps we 
shall understand. 
GLascow, SCOTLAND. 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE Two Reports.—The arrangement of Lessons 
4 to 10 implies that Matthew and Luke report 
the same discourse. To this view there is no 
serious objection. The similarity is obvious. But 
the report of Matthew is more than three times as 
long as that of Luke. The parts peculiar to Matthew 
are specially adapted for Jewish readers, for exam- 
ple, the comments on the commandments (chap. 5 : 
17-42), all of chapter 6, and about half of chapter 7. 
The Kingdom of Heaven.—This is the genera] theme 
of both reports. (Matthew uses the phrase ‘ king- 
dom of heaven”’; Mark and Luke, ‘‘the kingdom of 
God,” identical in meaning.) This was a familiar 
topic among the Jews, but grossly misunderstood. A 
temporal, political, and material kingdom was ex- 
pected. Inthis the Jews should triumph on earth 
over all nations, and enjoy without labor the richest 
fruits of material prosperity. Some of their recorded 
expectations are grotesque and ludicrous. Our Lord 
here teaches the spiritual, internal, and heavenly (or 
divine) character of this kingdom. It is not a king- 


dom in heaven, but from heaven (God). He does not. 


yet teach that he was the King. The phrase is not 
identical with the church, though this is its chief 
mode of becoming apparent. It is the new spiritual 
rule of Christ onthe earth. This Sermon emphasizes 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
but it is a great mistake to regard it as merely a new 
system of morals. ‘It is intensely religious throughout. 

The Beatitudes.—So called from the Latin word for 
‘*blessed.” They are usually reckoned seven in 
number, verses 10-12 being supplementary. Verse 10 
sums up the preceding seven under the comprehen- 
sive term ‘‘righteousness,” and verses I1, 12 apaly 
the whole to the disciples. In Luke’s report there 


“are only four, with acorresponding series of ‘* woes,” 


pronounced on those whom the world and the Jews 
of that day regarded as blessed. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—7he mountain: This might mean the 
highlands, but it more probably refers to a particular 
mountain, the Horns of Hattin, as already stated.— 
Had sat down: The usual posture in teaching among 
the Jews. Luke(6: 17) says Jesus ‘‘ stood on a level 
place,” but this was before he began his discourse. 
The “level place” has been identified with a locality 
on the side of the mountain. ‘There is therefore no 
contradiction. 

Verse 2.—Ofened his mouth ; The phrase indicates 
the beginning of an important and authoritative dis- 
course. 

Verse 3.—Blessed; In emphatic position through- 
out. The term is often rendered ‘‘happy,” there 
being another Greek word meaning ‘‘ blessed,”— The 
poor in S eae : The ‘‘ poor” are those who feel their 
need, and ‘‘the poor in spirit” are those who feel 
their spiritual needs. 

Verse 4.— They that mourn: This is probably con- 
nected in thought with verse 3, and refers to mourn- 
ing on account of sin, together with all that affects 
the spiritual life. . 

Verse 5.—TZhe meek: Meekness.is essentially a 
assive virtue, very lightly esteemed by the world. 
t bears injustice: not weak amiability, but a stead- 

fast endurance of wrong.—/nherit the earth: Or, 
‘*the land.” The latter suggests the land of Israel, 
which the Jews expected to inherit in the Messiah’s 
kingdom, the ambitious and aggressive becoming 
rominent, But our Lord here Testases that in his 
ingdom the meek shall obtain the inheritance. 

Verse 6.—Hunger and thirst after righteousness: 
This is a natural sequel to ‘‘ poor in spirit,” and the 
promise also corresponds, for being filled with right- 
eousness is to take part in the kingdom of heaven. 

Verse 8.—Pure in heart; ** Heart,” in the: Bible, 
includes the whole inner life, not merely the feelings. 
There is an implied contrast to ceremonial purity, 
to which the Jews attached great importance. soely 
outward purity is pore also alluded to in the con- 
trast. The idea of singleness of heart in the service 
of God seems to be more prominent than that of sin- 
lessness. There is no special reference to chastity. 

Verse 9.—Sons of God: *‘Children” is inexact. 
They are called.*‘sons of God,” because resembling 
him in making peace. 

~Verse 10,— Have been persecuted: The tense indi- 
cates that the persecution begins and continues. 

Verse '11.—Shall reproach you : The blessedness 
under reproach and persecution is exemplified by the 
apostle Paul;.see 2 Cor. 11: 22-33. In verse 12 the prom- 
ise is stated, *‘ for great is your reward in heaven.” 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


(Those who have The Sunday School Times of Jan- 
uary 8, 1910, may be interested in looking up Mr. 
Ridgway’ s comments on this same lesson in that issue.) 


-—The poor in spirit (v. 3). No spunk. 
** Alf Baker married one of them there spunky little 
things,” said Joe. ‘ Yes,” replied Aleck, ‘‘and Alf 
is always a-loafin’ uptown.” The Christian has no 
spunk, Just turns the other cheek and hands over 
the cloak (Matt. 5 : 39, 40). The folks in Coatesville 
who have the best health, the best time living, and 
the most friends who love them have nospunk. The 
fellows down at the mill who are forever in hot water 
are not those who are poor in spirit. While this 
United States was poor in spirit she was blessed 
among nations. A great family of farmers and in- 
dependent merchants and manufacturers. Now she 
grows proud among nations. Great ships and great 
sums for war. Taxes soar. They are after incomes 
now. Extravagance rages. With the high spirit go 
strikes and bitterness. The happiest and most 
blessed folks are those who live at Hickory Nut 
Hollow in the old-fashioned way. Here all have 
plenty, everybody is a neighbor, and Peabody the 
reacher is the pope of the parish. Plain country 
olks, (Psa. 37: 11; Prov. 3 : 34.) 

Tears.— They that mourn (v. 4). Few ag 
really mourn. Norris Weller ‘‘ carried on scand’lous, 
wanted to jump into his wife’s grave.” But married 
again in less than a year. Old Money-bags’ widow is 
so thrilled with the sense of having, for the first time, 
big money all her own that the ‘t weeds” are about 
all the real mourning there is, He who has a heart 
which can mourn is a blessed man. Folk instinct- 
sy: 4 turn to the man whocan weep real tears. Jesus 
in these beatitudes is painting the picture of a real 
man whom all the world can love. The man who 
can sane? heaven with him on earth. The man who 
can really mourn is the man who can laugh. He is 
the man with whom the Holy Spirit can walk and 
talk. God wants all his children happy, and here in 
the beatitudes is the recipe. Learn them and live 
them (Psa. 126: 5, 6). 

When the Books Are Opened.— 7/e meek (v. 5). I 
heard a Japanese nobleman once say that this had 
been the hardest sentence in the English Bible to 
understand. He noticed who had the earth, and he 
couldn’t just understand the ‘‘meek.” © The beati- 
tude is true just the same, even though appearances 
are against it. When you go into a mill and see 
some lordly fellow swelling around, he is rarely the 
‘‘old man.” That quiet country-parson looking man 
over there is Mr. Wanamaker. hat important man 
with the great voice is the elevator starter (1 Pet. 
3:4). Who own the earth? Not who keep house 
on it, but who own it. Under that lordly mansion 
with its fair broad acres, which perhaps you covet, 
is adocument called a mortgage. ‘The Trust Com- 
pany holds that mortgage. It represents the money 
you plain workers have in the saving fund at three 
percent. When the books are epenel there will be 
great surprises,—the bank-books, 1 mean. 

The Appetite.—74at hunger and thirst (v. 6). 
Have you ever been out-of-work-and-broke hungry ? 
And oh-doctor - can’t -I-have-a-little-water thirsty ? 
Well, just as soon as you want good things this wa 
you will have them. What is righteousness ? Alt 
the good things in town, prosperity, education, 
friends, home, health, happiness, power, fame, 
peace (Matt. 6 : 33). Carl Nelson was hungry to be 
somebody. The Nelson family was large and there 
was no money but weekly wages. Carl worked in 
the mill and saved every cent he could. He went to 
school that winter, and out of times waited in a 
restaurant, The next summer he worked on an ice- 
wagon. After that he sold kitchenware from door to 
door, And thus’he ‘‘hung toit.” You all know the 
end. He got what he wanted. He is a rising law- 
= Has all he wants—is ‘‘ filled.” The last time I 

eard fron) him he had. a men's Bible class of nearly 
two hundred. : The fellow whose only hunger is the 
ts nothing. If you 
never want good things you certainly won't get them. 

** Workers.” When men shall revile(v. 11, A. W.). 
When Balky Maxwell called me all the names there 
are in a bottle of Coatesville red-eye because I 
wouldn’t lend him a dollar ‘‘to buy medicine for my 
poor sick wife,” I didn’t feel a bit blessed. Not 
even though the poor drunken blackguard was trying 
to ‘‘ work” me because I am superintendent of Rock 
Run Sunday-school. In fact I had to sit right down 
on William H. to keep him from putting Balky out of 
the reviling business. I kept sweet, and afterward 
talked religion to Balky. That is why he told 
somebody, ‘‘He’s the stuff.” The world is busy 
‘‘ working” Christians in all kinds of ways. When 
the Christian will no longer be imposed Spon, the 
‘‘worker” gets his work in through the reviling fac- 
tory. Although we don’t feel particularly happy 
under the reviling process, Jesus says we are, and 
he knows. Blessed in spite of ourselves, like the 
youngster who has to take the ‘‘nasty medicine” to 
tone him up to. proper condition (1 Pet. 4 : 14). 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Ilustration Round-Table | Pewttwdc, but let us bs sure we. ar always 
LL readers are invited to assist in the con- | spoken 7 ainst Ps remarked to his pastor : 
duct of this department | Qne dollar is | + Ah, well, the best fruit trees always have 
$ - , >» 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- the meaet clubs under thom’ ** Not always, 
tration each week. A circular explaining the | "¢Plied the preacher. ‘* Sometimes the clubs 
acceptance of material, and the year's lesson | 2t¢ there because there is a big hornet’s nest 
calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. up in the branches that ought to come 

The G S end Gs Steer—~Bhned down.'’’— Mary E, Watson, Hartford, Conn, 
are the pure in heart (Golden Text). In one 4% 
of the Virginia ores General Grant and 
his staff were gathered one evening in 2| One New Plan Every Week 
country farm-house, the officers about the 
fire and Grant a little removed with his chin on The Touch of Novelty that is Needed 
his breast, sitting in silence. The ston were for Successful Teaching 
telling stories.. Presently one of them said, 

‘*] have a very good story to tell,’’ and then By Ames R. Wells 
to indicate what was coming he added, ‘I HAPPY Man.—To make Christ’s pre- 
think there are no ladies here.’’ There was scription for happiness very vivid to 
an expectant ripple of laughter, in the midst the pupils, get a large-sized picture of 
of which General Grant looked up and qui- | a man standing full-length. Cut it out and 
wee Ton" Tae sony ven oes wile Def ed hevwueney Ptrae eae ne 
. ° nd up manfully. ake ¢ circles o 
we ged se pon nf oe ry ee emer cardboard, and print on them the figures from 
ya of Clean: hearts “ag 7 — be | one to eight, very plainly. Stick pins through 
ee ane Pasadena, Cal. rom ‘* The | them so that they can be stuck into the figure 
Marks of a Man," by Robert E. Speer. of the man. 

Living the Inside Out.— Blessed are the Circle No. 1 will be placed over the 
pure in heart (Golden Text). A sweet litile | pocket, because the first beatitude, “ Blessed 
six-year-old girl the other day looked up sud- | 8t¢ the poor in spirit,’’ refers to spiritual 
denly at her mother and said: ‘* Mother, I poverty, which is like poverty of the purse. 
think that Jesus was the only one who ever | ASk the class to point out resemblances. 
dared to live his inside out!*? The mother| Circle No, 2 is placed over the eyes, be- 
was fairly dazed by the little one’s thought. | Cause weeping Is associated with mourning. 
Well she might be. It carried one of the | Why will the Christian’s eyes shine even 
profoundest thoughts suggested by lifelong | When they are compelled to weep? 
study of that divine character. But here it| Circle No. 3 will be placed over the knees, 
was out of the mouth of almost a babe. She | because meekness and humility are expressed 
had heard his story. She had seen that he | by kneeling. The prayerful man is sure to 
was so pure in ali his soul that there was be meek, because he realizes the greatness 
nothing there that he needed to conceal from | of God and his own unworthiness. 
anybody. Was not he the only one in all Circle No. 4 is placed over the mouth, be- 
the history of mankind of whom that ‘could | cause hunger for righteousness is like the 
be truly said ?—Sadie M. Harley, Rome, Ga. hunger for material food; have the class 
Fiom Onward. = — th h 4 

Repairs that Can't be Made.—A/essed ircle No. § is placed over the hands— 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God = oe a *, _— —— — 
(Golden Text). ‘There isa story of a colored Findt, — . laid = a <9 — 
man who came to a watchmaker and gave ble ly greeting, or laid upon the head in 

* him the hands of a clock, saying, ‘‘I wand Cinch 6 i 
yer to fix up dese han’s. Dey jes’ doan’ | ,, or ab pi Ae placed haere the heart, — 
keep no mo’ kerrec’ time for mo’ den six Cirele ge ta cdl sencigy —er 
monfs.’’ *‘* Whereis the clock?’’ answered eae 7 eee Spee Se es, Oe 
he eatetenses, “Ont of 40 beue col of Paul’s expression, Shod with the 
Injun Creek.” “But I must have the | Preparation of the gospel of peace.’’ Peace- 
clock.” “¢ Didn’t I tell yer dar’s nuffin’ makers walk rp on the path’of peace. 
de matter wid de clock ’ceptin’ de han’s? Circle oo is placed wetsed gues ay 
And I done brought ’em to you. You jes’ non ty — remy bs pete of -son ow 
want the clock so you can tinker with it and he a ee ws Aes Meter J of ir atlas 
charge me a big price. Gimme back dem Oat CThess Say CM US Ween: 
han’s.”” And so saying, he went off to find hese having been put into position and 
some reasonable watchmaker. Foolish as he | thus explained, have the pupils remove them 
was, his caution is very like that of those ped = . = ne sate Neg a ae wy hee 
who try to regulate their life without being a — ie vs na “6 Dany th ater’ vee 
made right on the inside. . And their reason bei pe - eee ae ween My ee 
for not putting themselves into the hands of 0, Sag sn were — «be = ee 
the Lord is very similar to the reason the daewoo Png gel te my oe we er 
colored man gave. They are afraid the ey ft A - nae . Pe f = in 
price will be too great. They say,‘** We only oe eee beta beatin’ re cae as 
wish to avoid this or that habit,’” But the | ™#" Suggesting the beatitude. 
Master Workman says, ‘‘I cannot regulate AUBURNDALE, Mass, 
the hands unless I have the heart.’’—C. Z. x“ 
Smith, Houghton, N. Y. From ** Way of 
en.” Oriental Lesson-Lights 

Thirsting and Drinking.— 2/essed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness : By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 
Coe Ges tenants © kanken tage ae| nS ee 

nglo-American Congregation in 

treatment, and on his arrival the nurse gave . Beyrout, conn 

him a glass of milk. Before lifting the glass « 
to his lips the little fellow asked anxiously, | HEN he had sat down (v.1). A Jewish 
**How deep may I drink, Miss?’’ How rabbi always sits when he is ex- 
much that question told of the poverty of a pounding the Law, or giving a Satur- 
home where a glass had to be shared among | day address in the synagogue. ‘He is officially 
many! He could hardly believe the nurse | occupying the chair of Moses. 

when she told him todrinkitall. Howdeep| The kingdom of heaven (vs. 3, 10). Among 
may we drink in our thirst after righteous- | the Jews this always means the kingdom ci 
ness! God made us for righteousness: we | God. In conversation they often refer to 
shall be filled, wherefore we are blessed.— | God as ‘‘ Heaven,’’ in order to prevent too 
W. Hetherington, Plumstead, Eng. From frequent repetition of the divine name. It 
The Teacher's Guide. The prise for this | points to the social condition, “the restitu- 
week is awarded to this tliustration. tion of all things,’’ in which at last all op- 

1 _— | Pression is overthrown and evil eliminated. 
B baa P paieg Kadeo Dron yy P diaper | Equivalent terms are ‘* the coming kingdom,”? 
be called sons of God (v. g). A story has | the days of the Messiah. In their thought, 
been told of a little girl who said to her to which Christ addressed his teaching, while 
mother one evening, ‘‘I was a peacemaker | the meaning is necessarily fature, it is: not 
to-day.’’ ‘*How was that?’’ asked her | localized = heaven “ something to be real- 
atthe «thane something that I didn’t ized after death ; still less is it a mere attain- 
tell,” was the unexpected reply.— Afrs. ment of sainthood. Thus John saw the new 
W. A. Hurtin, Middletown, N.Y. From | —— ‘ona down ~ of : heaven 

A . eee are rom God *’ (Rev. 21 : 2). hey often sa 
ie AGT SERENE. that God has evidently given Gen weed in ite 
Spoken Against— for What ?—A/essed | present state to-the Gentiles, but the next 





are ye when men shall reproach you, and \ world, the- coming _ kingdom, . will be for 
persecute you (v. tt). This is a comforting - Israel, and: they are quite content that the 
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bargain should so remain. : While Christ’s 
teaching passed through the ‘common chan- 
nels of. thought, his beatitudes were not con- 

fined to the children of Abraham according 

to the flesh, but were meant for his spiritual 

— bearing the marks of the true 
Srael. 


Blessed. One of the oldest parts of the 
Jewish synagogue liturgy is that of the 
eighteen blessings, or Beatitudes, the things 
for the possession of which God’s name is 
to be daily praised. Most of them however 
are paltry in meaning and selfish in scope 
when compared with those of the Sermon on 
the Mount. ‘There is much in the religious 
thought of the East that echoes and supports 
that of the Beatitudes. 


They that mourn... shall be comforted. 
Islam, the great religion of the East and chief 
rival of the gospel, does not go the length 
of promised comfort, but the first article of 
its faith is that all bereavement and affliction 
must be accepted with unmurmuring silence. 
It is the will of God, Zhe meek shall inherit 
the earth. A popular proverb says, ‘* Hu- 
mility in honor is the ornament of honor.’’ 
They that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness. They that have been persecuted 
Jor righteousness’ sake. Righteousness is 
especially the cause of God. Among Mos- 
lems to suffer in God’s cause is martyrdom, 
and for this the highest rewards of heaven 
are prepared and waiting. The present war 
is regarded as a war of religion because it is 
an attack on the empire which God has given 
to the faith, and the Turkish telegrams that 
report the number of Italians killed and 
wounded also announce the Moslem casual- 
ties not as a list of killed merely, but as so 
many martyrs or faith-contenders who have re- 
ceived their reward. Zhe merciful... shall 
obtain mercy. In the East when a deceased 
friend is referred to, the Arabic equivalent 
to our term ‘‘ the late,’’ is the marhfm, one 
who has obtained mercy. For this the chief 
qualification is a record of works of charity. 
Blessed are the peacemakers, The Oriental 
peacemaker, to be accepted and trusted, 
must not belong to one party in the dispute, 
God is good to all, and so the .peacemakers 
are the children of God. 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Lord Jesus, 
thou hast turned our faces to the light, and away 
from the darkness of our own opinions, by thy 
words of truth. We come only slowly to give 
up our low and shortsighted views, and to accept 
thy pure teaching that points to blessedness. 
Teach us, we pray thee, to let go the false and 
foolish measures by which we test life and its 
meanings, and may we speedily and gladly 
enter into the joy of practising thy precepts in 
the daily life. May we not question thy plan, 
but yield to thee in full obedience. Inthy dear 
name we pray, Amen. 


After the Lesson.—If you took a rose- 
bush, and planted it with the branches and 
leaves under the soil, and with the roots up 
in the air, how long would it be before you 
would have flowers on that bush? Yes, 
you’d have to wait a good while! And yet 
that is about what we do with our lives in so 
many ways. We try to cultivate them in the 
most absurd and topsy-turvy way, and yet 
expect blossoms and flowers. 

Some of us would even believe that really 
meek people are simply going to get left 
entirely behind in all that is worth having on 
the earth, and so we put boldness and arro- 
gance in the place of the very quality that 
Jesus said would be a blessing. Some of us 
think that war-makers are distinguished above 
others, and deserve the very highest honors ; 
while Jesus went-so far contrary to that as to 
say that the peacemakers should be called 
sons of God ! 

Isn’t it time that we who know Jesus 
Christ should get truth right side up, should 
let him transplant our topsy-turvy lives, and 
set them out so that they can grow and come 
into the glory and beauty that he intended 
for them on this earth? 


BLESSED ARE YE 
WHEN CHRIST CONTROLS 
Blessed are ye, fellow-workers in this busy 


world when, and-only-when, Christ controls. 
He knows what every-life~ néeds~ for- growth 
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and service. 
of your life ? 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Will you let him take charge 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* Blessed assurance,—Jesus is mine." 
‘Hark! hark,-my soul! angelic songs are 
swelling.” : 
‘*In heavenly love abiding.’’ 
4 Joy to the world, the Lord is come.” 
‘* Like a river glorious.” 
‘*Oh, for a thousand tongues to sing.” 
** Sing them over again to me.” 
‘* What a friend we have in Jesus.” 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 1 : 1-4 (1 : 1-4). 
Psalm 37 : 1-10 (76 : 3, 5, 7,9)» 
Psalm 63 : 1-6 foes 3 1-3). 
Psalm 41 : 1-8 (87 : 1-3, 8). 
Psalm 119 : 1-6 (242 : I-3). 


% 
Visiting the Lesson Scenes ' 


The stereographs, less than four in one order, 
are 20 cents each. The second quarter's lessons 
call for twelve stereographs, aneing $2.00. 
Forty-eight places are to be visited during 
1912. e forty - eight stereographs cost $8, 
and if ordered at one time a cloth-bound, 
gold-lettered case will be included free. Per- 
sons owning the 1911 stereographs need order 
only thirty-nine for 1912 ($6.50), or only eleven 
for the second quarter ($1.84). Persons owning 
both 1910 and 1911 stereographs need order 
only twenty-nine for 1912 ($4.84), or only eight 
for the second quarter ($1.34). Stereoscope, 85 
cents. Orders should be sent to ‘Ihe Sunday 
School ‘Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. . 

HE Mount of BeatiTupEs.—It is not 
certain just where the ‘‘Sermon on 
the Mount ’’ was uttered, but old tradi- 

tions point to a conspicuous height west of 
the lake. A good view of it can be had by 
standing at the point of the V which is 
marked between Capernaum and Bethsaida. 
(The number 17 is connected with the point 








MAP PATENT NO. 656.569 BY UNDERWOOD & 
PAT'D IM GREAT BRITAIN, 





to identify it.) Facing southwest, you find 
at your feet a downward sloping hillside, 
where a dilapidated reservoir shows there 
must once have been a townnearby. To-day 
only a weed-grown sheep pasture extends to 
the edge of the blue lake. The lake shore 
curves pleasantly in and out before your 
eyes. A couple of miles ahead you see the 
same plain of Gennesaret that you saw last 
week from the opposite direction. Beyond 
Gennesaret stands a long, high ridge, broken 
in two by an abrupt gorge. Looking through 
that gorge you see another, farther hill with 
a flat-looking summit. Syrian guides point 
that out as the Mount of Beatitudes. 

In those days the shore all along here was 
dotted with villages. The hillsides and that 
broad plain were cultivated. It was a pop- 
ulous, busy part of the world. People were 
struggling to make money and hurting each 
other in the struggle. They were often puz- 
zled, resentful, tired, worried. They had no 
key to the real meaning of their own lives till 
Jesus brought it to them. Even then a great 
many people were too preoccupied with 
their work and their troubles to realize. that 
it was a key he offered. (Use a stereograph 
entitled ‘* Traditional Bethsaida, southwest 





to Sea of Galilée and Mount of Beatitudes. '’) 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 28 (Matt. 5 : 1-12) 





[ Department Helps 


The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—This is an abstract lesson to be 
made concrete by a story setting and 
the use of common objects or illustra- 

tions to make the trpth clear. ’ 

For primary children it will be better to 
impress strongly the truth of one beatitude 
than to attempt them all. The memorizing 
of the beatitudes in order belongs to the 
junior department. 

Lesson Teaching.—The pure in heart shall 
see God. 

Lesson Story.—Jesus’ sermon on the mount 
about the pure in heart. 

Lesson Setting.— 


‘* Once on a mountaiu-side, green and fair, 
Flowers were springing, birds were singing ; 
Jesus, our Saviour, was teaching there, 
Telling the dear Father's care." 

(No.. 1, “Sacred Songs for Little Voices.” Hope 

Pub. Co:, Chicago. 12 cents.) 





{To-day’s picture gives a good idea of the 
group.) Nearest to Jesus were the twelve 
disciples, some of ‘whom had just been 
chosen. (‘Repeat their names as in last 
week’s lesson.) 

Which disciple had been a tax-gatherer, 
and knew how to write and keep accounts ?. 
Matthew was on the mountain-side that day, 
listening as Jesus taught. His words were 
so wonderful that people call them ‘The: 
Sermon on the Mount,’’ Matthew remem- 
bered these wonderful words, and wrote 
them in a book called Matthew’s Gospel. 
(Draw an open book, and write Matthew at 
the top of each page. Show it in your 
Bible.) Jesus’ disciples were to learn how 
to preach and teach, so they listened to 
every word. Close to the disciples were the 


crowds of people who came from many places, : 


‘They were glad to hear Jesus speak. 

The Sermon and its Meaning. — Jesus 
sajd many things that day, It was there 
that he told his disciples: ‘* Ye are the salt 
of the earth; ye are the light of the world ; 
let your light shine,” etc. 

Because people call it a sermon, suppose 
we choose one-verse for a text, as the minis- 
ters do. On.the open pages of Matthew’s 
book we will write it down; first page, 
*« Blessed are the pure in heart’’; second 
page, ** For they shall see God.”’ 

Blessed means happy, You surely have 
seen a baby smile and put out his arms and 
look so happy to see his mother or father 
come into the room. Everybody ought to 
feel glad like that to see God. In Jesus’ 
sermon, he told who might see God. Let 
us read our text and find out, ‘* The pure in 
heart shall see God,”’ 

Lllustrations (to choose from).— What 
did Ruth mean when she said her uncle gave 
her a ring, and it was pure gold? 

Fred’s mother boiled and cooled their 
drinking-water to be sure that it was—? 
(Pure. ) 

Mabel dropped her bread and butter on 
the floor, and her father told her not to eat 
it. Why? 

Show a pretty red apple. Children, what 
is the quickest way to find out whether this 
is a good sound apple? (Break or cut- it, 
and hold up the pieces.) What do you say, 
children? A real good apple must be sound 
and clean at the core. 

The cherry-tree looked lovely, covered 
with sweet, white blossoms. One night the 
wind blew, and the tree broke and fell over. 
In the morning the family went to see what 
was the matter. Father looked carefully 
and said, ‘‘The eart of the tree was not 
sound and clean, and so it fell.’’ 

God does not look at the clothes people 
wear, nor the houses they live in, but he 
looks on the earts, and can tell whether 
they are gure and clean. The pure in 
heart can see God in everything round 
about them. 

Just as mother wants to keep you clean 
and your clothes clean, so God wants to keep 
your hearts and lives clean and pure. People 
can tell whether your hearts are pure by 
what they hear you say and see you do. I 
wish we all might learn this little prayer : 


** Saviour, bless a little child ; 
Teach my ear? the way to thee ; 
Make it gentle, pure, and mild, 
Loving Saviour, care for me." 
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In Carols, page 38, verse 2, is this prayer- |- 


verse : 
‘* Let all we touch and hear and see 
Help us each day more pure to be ; 
It pleases him when we are strong 
To choose the right and shun the wrong."’ 
(Leyda Pub. Co., Chicago. 25 cents.) 


Hand-Work.—Let each child draw an 
open book, and write: Matthew’s name at 
the top of each page; then copy the text on 
both pages. 

Home Work.—Repeat the text each day. 
Keep your heart pure that you may see God’s 
love and goodness in everything round about 
you. 

Cuicaco, ILL, 

+ 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


PRING styles have now been shown and 
discussed everywhere. How strange 
the fashions of a century ago seem to us 

to-day. One of my girls.has made a beauti- 
ful little dress from her mother’s wedding 
dress. Why did she not wear it as it was? 
Jesus gave to his disciples to-day, a ‘* made 
over’’ style or standard for a true disciple’s 
life. It was ‘*made over’? from the Old 
Testament principles, but beautified and 
adapted to meet our juller, clearer, deeper 
knowledge of God in Christ Jesus. 

Discuss the low contemporary Pharisaic 
standards and the twelve new teachers who 
were to illustrate and spread the higher one, 

1. Discuss the Sermon on the Mount as a 
whole: To whom and where given. 

2. Take the Beatitudes asa group. Note 
that the word ‘‘ Blessed ’’ has as its root a 
word meaning blood—in allusion to the 
consecration by sacrifice. Make a list of the 
requirements and the rewards. Have the 
girls choose the most comprehensive one. 
My girls chose the pure in heart. 

3. Explain the importance of being pure 
in heart and explain ‘‘ seeing God”’ as recog- 
nition of him in everyday life and surround- 
ings. 

Why did Jesus tell them of this higher, 
better standard? When we play ‘‘ Hide the 
trinket,’’ it is essential that we know the 
object for which we are to search. Our 
Declaration of Independence claims that one 
of the unalienable rights of men is the right 
to search for happiness. But men must be 
taught in what real happiness consists. 
These beatitudes will answer that question. 

How many of these qualifications can be 
bought with money? How many depend on 
one’s surrofindings? How manyon what 
we do? Each beatitude names something 
we are fo be, Are you pure in heart, etc. ? 

Many beautiful stories that may be men- 
tioned are told of the search for happiness 
but let us watch a game. Recall how the 
girls call ‘* getting warm”? or “‘ getting cold ”’ 
as the seeker in a game comes near to or 
goes from the hidden object. Let us watch 
for a while Mr, Gathergold in this happiness 
game in the world. He is rapidly storing 
money to briug him to happiness. Call to 
him. Is he ‘warm’? or ‘*cold’’?? Look at 
Miss Beauty Heiress. She seems so sure 
because she has everything a girl could 
desire, materially. Is she certain of finding 
happiness? And here are eight girls with- 
out much money, doing hard work, doing 
without many things, yet trying each day to 
be pure in heart, to be merciful, etc. Call 
to them. Yes, they are ‘‘ getting warm.’’ 
It will not be long before each one will call 
out **I’ve found it,’’ and ‘*it’’ will be real 
happiness. Shut out evil by beginning to- 
day to look for God in everything. Ourselves, 
not our circumstances cause our unhappiness. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

Read Matthew 5 : 1-11. What is the road 
to true happiness? 

Read Luke 6: 20-26, and Isaiah 55 : 2. 
What is the reward the rich save already 
received ? 

Read Luke 16: 19-31. 
story teach us? 

Memorize Luke 12: 15. How is an 
abundant life like an abundant harvest ? 

Read Luke 16: 1-14, and James 4: 13-17. 
Where is the harm in ‘‘ making’’ money? 

Read Luke 6.: 20-26. What are some in- 
dications of material poverty and what of 
spiritual poverty ? 

Read Ephesians 3 : 8, and Proverbs 11 : 
4. How does money rank as a reward for 
all work? Is there anything higher? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard 


NE of our most common mistakes as 
teachers of boys is the attempt to 
teach too much. Here is a lesson 

that is so rich in every verse as to be almost 
bewildering in the amount and variety of 
teaching material it holds, and it is in deal- 
irg with such a lesson that we are most likely 
to fail to teach anything because of trying to 
teach everything. 

Knowing your boys as you do, what of the 
great teachings of this pivotal passage do 
they most need, to-day, just as they are, with 
their present tendencies, and problems, and 
aspirations? All of these conditions of bless- 
edness must be learned, sooner or later ; but 
which of them is it your duty to teach your 
boys, just now? 

Let us take, for exampl.s, a class ot boys 


(my own class I have in mind) in their |: 


earlier and middle teens, schoolboys, live, 
alert, athletic, and well-informed, ‘and living 
in a community where character counts de- 
cidedly, in conversation and local practise. 
It is a busy community where there are 
many conflicting interests. Members of the 
Friends’ denomination are strong here in 
numbers and influence. The advocates of 
peace are many. Recently there have -been 
tragedies of sudden death in the: neighbor- 
hood, deeply affecting the young people. 
Because of the accomplishments of many in 
the town there are temptations to a local 
pride that could easily obscure real local 
needs, if it were allowed to go unchecked. 

It is in such an atmosphere as this, out- 
lined very briefly, that the boys are living 
to-day. What are the specific messages of 
the Beatitudes to them, do you think? And 
when you put down in writing the surround- 
ings and interests of your boys to-day, what 
are the most needed messages of the Beati- 
tudes for those boys? 

But whoever and wherever the boys may 
be, there is one message, it seems to me, 
for all, and this I believe ought not to be 
omitted by any teacher :—*‘ Blessed are the 
pure in heart: for they shall see God.” 

We can lead to this teaching by talking 
with the boys to draw out what they know 
about the meaning of ‘the wotd pure as to 
foods, and water, and chemicals, ‘The food 
that is pure is not tainted with anything else 
that could hurt it. Henry Clay Trumbull 
pointed out that ‘‘pure,’’ as used in this 
verse also means ‘‘single,’’? not mixed and 
doubtful ; and as elsewhere in the Bible that 
the ‘*heart’’ means what we would to-day 
cail the *‘mind.”’ So that ‘pure in heart”’ 
means ‘‘single-minded,’’ not doubtful, or 


‘mixed with many conflicting interests, but 


clear, and simple, and pure, in thought and 
aspirations, as it were. 

If the boy in his teens could be deaf to 
the calls of low ideals; could: be blind to 
the glamour of attractive sin; could be un- 
sensitive to the touch of desires that lay 
hands on him to turn him aside from right 
living ; if this cou/d be so, what a_.life of 
single-minded serving of God would open 
out before him! Why, he is to have his 
vision of God through single - mindedness, 
through purity, and through the mists of sin 
oh, so very darkly and fitfully ! 

Show him a bit of smoked glass and a bit 
of clear glass, Let him look’ through them. 
Many words are unnecessary. And the 
blessedness of purity, with @// that this 
means (speak frankly about clean thoughts 
and deeds), can be his, if he will let the 
Christ who spoke the Beatitudes enter into 
him, and become his very life, crowding out 
the confusion of wrong thoughts. and low 
desires by his own presence. And Zhis is 
the clean, wholesome life that your boys 
really want. Perhaps your single-minded- 
ness will condition theirs. As you see, so 
you can teach. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson. 


1. If you had ten thousand dollars to use 
as you please, in what ways would you use 
it? How much in each way? 

2. What advantages do you think there 
are in being rich? What disadvantages ? 

3. Why is the mere getting of money an 
unworthy aim? See Luke 12: 15. 

4. What do you think is the real object of 
a true life? 

(If the teacher will get the boys to write 
out answers to these questions, the answers 
will lead to much helpful discussion and 
teaching. ) 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
The Beatitudes (Matt. 5 : 1-16). 


HE Sermon on the Mount is, in its 
present form, as given in Matthew’s 
Gospel, an easily remembered unity. 

Since that unity is broken into by the order 
of themes in the next six lessons, it may be 
helpful to consider at the outset a simple 
outline of the whole Sermon which will serve 
as a means of reference. 

Theme: Zhose Who Belong in the King- 
dom of Heaven, 

1. Their character (5 : I-12). 

2. Their function (5 : 13-16). 

3. Their attitude toward the Law (5 : 


17-20). 

4. Their fulfilment of the Law as con- 
trasted with that of the Pharisees, illustrated 
in case of murder, adultery, oaths, retalia- 
tion, the treatment of enemies (5 : 21-48). 

5. Their methods of worship as contrasted 
with those of the Pharisees in the case of 
almsgiving, prayer, and fasting (6 : 1-18). 

6. What they ought to avoid: covetous- 
ness, anxiety, censoriousness, lack of dis- 
crimination (6 : 19 to 7 : 6). 

7. What they should cultivate: prayerful- 
ness, self-denial, the testing of discipleship by 
fruitfulness (7 : 13-23). 

8. The two foundations (7 : 24-29). 

It is not unlikely that the version of the 
Sermon preserved in Matthew is meant to 
include the substance of the whole teaching 
of Jesus to his followers concerning member- 
ship in the Kingdom. Whatever the time 
he came to the discussion of its conditions, it 
is likely that he would have begun in the way 
represented by the report of the sermon on 
the hillside, His hearers-were fond of talk- 
ing about the ‘blessed ones,’’ those who 
had found happiness. reas redefined the 
word by giving it unusual interpretations, 

What sort of experiences does Jesus select 
as fitting men and women to be his disci- 
ples? They sound unusual even to-day. It 
takes reflection to be sure that such people 
are truly blessed. 

Horton says that these Christian virtues 
form a complete chain, and follow in natural 
order, each growing out of the one preceding, 

What did Jesus mean by the ‘* poor in 
spirit’? ?* Not those who lack means, but 
those who are indifferent to all earthly pos- 
sessions. Dr. Peabody defines them as the 
teachable, receptive people, who are con- 
scious of need and want help. They are the 
opposite of the self-sufficient. Humility, 
Henry Drummond once said, even when it 
happens through humiliation, is a blessing. 
The spiritually poor are receptive to what- 
ever Jesus has to bestow, 

To mourn does not seem blessed, but sor- 
row, trouble, burden-bearing, enables one to 
‘‘learn the deeper’comfort of the gospel,’’ 
Few really understand religion until they 
get into a hard place. 

The meek are not the limp aad character- 
less, but those free from bluster and ostenta- 
tion, They are the self-effacing, the 
considerate, who put others first. ‘* They 
live in a world of peace and good-will.’’ 

How does purity of heart lead to the 
knowledge of God, or consecration bring 
insight ?. Perhaps the word singleheartedness 
would better express the idea of Jesus. - 

The great point of these beatitudes is that 
real blessedness does not depend upon one’s 
situation, but upon one’s character. Suffer- 
ing is: not infrequently a great blessing. 
These judgments of Jesus may seem strange, 
but they root themselves in human life. 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 





April 22 to 28 


Mon.—Matt. §: 1-12. The Beatitudes, 

The musician has well said that these 
blessed sayings of the Saviour constitute the 
scale of life’s music. The harmonies and 
very symphonies of life grow out of these 
notes, now soft, now loud, but ever blended 
in chords which touch the heart. We can 
never estimate what these short sentences of 
comfort meant to the persecuted martyrs of 
the early centuries. 

Our blessed Master, we praise thee for the 
assurance of these wonderfwl words of com- 
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fort and promise. We thank thée that the 
poor in spirit, the saddened, the meek, the 
hungry, the merciful, the pure, the peaceful, 
and the persecuted are each and all thy 
blessed ones, In Chris? s name, Amen. 


Tues.—Psa. 1. Blessedness of the Righteous. 


The first Psalm is an inspiring introduction 
to this wonderful book of praise. A negative 
grows into a positive. Blessed is the man 
that walketh not, standeth not, sitteth not 
with sinners, but delighteth and meditateth 
in God’s law. A fruitiul tree by a life-giving 
river, prosperity, and divine sympathy ; this 
the picture of his life. 


O God of wisdom and blessing, we praise 
thee for thy plain and truthful pictures. 
May our progress be with the right compan- 
tionship. May our lives bear fruit which 
has within it the life-giving power of that 
great river of life, thyself. In thy name. 
Amen, 


Wed.— Isa, 57 : 15-20. 
enderness Toward the Lowly. 

God loves humility, Humility is a sign of 
worth and greatness. Some men are big 
enough to be little, The ‘poor in spirit’ 
possess the Kingdom of Heaven, The 
‘*meek’’ inherit the earth. God dwells 
with the lowly, ‘I dwell in the high and 
holy place with him of a humble spirit.’’ 


Our loving and merciful Father, may thy 
gentleness make us truly great, and thy great- 
ness make us truly humble. In thy com- 
panionship may we grow like unto thee, and 
become kind, tender-hearted, forgiving one 
another, even as God for Christ's sake hath 
Sorgiven us. Amen, 


Thurs.—2 Cor. 7 : 5-16. 
Blessedness of True Penitence. 

Paul had a great gift in expressing exactly 
what he had to say. The Corinthian Chris- 
tians had sinned. He wrote frankly to them. 
Instead of becoming angry they were hum- 
bled and penitent, - The truth from a loving 
heart is far better than falsehood from a de- 
ceptive flatterer. It led Paul to write; “1 
have confidence in you in all things.’’ 


Our Father in Heaven,.wé are grateful 
that thou. art a forgiving God ;, that thou 
hast so freely forgiven wad restored thy chil- 
dren, May we have, the godly sorrow for 
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sin that worketh repentance and may our 
inward affection toward thee be aglow. In 
Christ's name. Amen. 


Fri.—t Pet. 3:6-17. The Christ-like Spirit. 

The spirit of a man’s life is the mainspring 
of his works, If it is run down, he stops. 
If it is broken, he is useless, If we have not 
the spirit of Christ, we are not his. A bappy, 
oeltalees, sweet, quiet spirit will solve almost 
all life’s problems and will not worry when 
it cannot. 


Our infinite and eternal God, may we 
gain the spirit of Christ in quiet control 
and victory over our feelings, May we re- 
frain our tongues from evil and our lips 
from speaking guile, that we may love life 
and see good days. May the love of Christ 
constrain us, that men may know we have 
been with thee. In thy name. Amen. 


Set.—1 Pet. 4: 12-19. Steadfastness and Hope. 


The real trials of life are not the false and 
unkind things said about us, but the results 
of the unnecessary things we say about oth- 
ers. Peter puts ‘*a busy-body in other men’s 
affairs ’’ in the same class with the murderer, 
the thief, and the evil-doer, The silence of 
a Christian has helped many a soul. 


Dear Lord and Master, may we learn the 
blessedness of victory over our own tongues. 
Keep us to-day from saying the unkind or 
unnecessary thing about another. Help us 
repeat the good and bury the evil, and learn 
to win others by a steadfast and hopeful na- 
ture. dn Christ's name. Amen. 


Sun.—2 Cor. 6: 1-10. Courage and Patience. 


Many a man might have the courage to 
stop the runaway horse and save the child’s 
life who would find it far more difficult to 
remain patiently in the hospital until his 
wounds healed. Patience is courageous and 
courage must be patient. As Christians we 
must also be willing to be misjudged and 
misunderstood for our Saviour. 


Wilt thou make us not only courageous, 
our loving Father, but willing to bear all 
our disappointments patiently. Rather than 
aiming to distinguish ourselves by brave 
work and actions, may we bear our own 
trials without complaint, and with patience, 
ever aiming to help others in thei¥ need, 
For thy sake. Amen, 





( Ask Marion Lawrance 





INDIANA.—We often hearit stated in public 
Sunday-school addresses that eighty percent 
or more of join our churc by 
conversion and confirmation come through the 
Su “school, What is the authority for 
this statement, and can it be definitely estab- 
lished ?—H, 


DO not know that the truth of this state- 
ment can be absolutely established. Per- 
haps no statement about Sunday-school 

work is more frequently made than this, or 
has more general circulation and credence, 
I have no doubt that the statement is correct. 
Personally, I have sought light upon it in 
various ways,—that is, by sending out large 
numbers of letters to Sunday-school workers 
all over the land and to pastors. I have yet 
to find the first person connected with church 
or Sunday-school work in any capacity who 
does not believe the statement to be correct. 
My own personal observation ‘leads me to 
the same conclusion. 





MICHIGAN.—Is it ever permissible to scold 
or threaten? —G. H. L. 


HETHER permissible or not, it is sel- 
dom wise. Indeed, it may be ques- 
tioned if it is ever wise. Scolding 

and threatening usually weaken the teacher’s 
power over a class. This does not mean 
that a teacher should not say plainly what 
should be done and what should not be 
done. No one is very likely to scold unless 
he is angry, and the moment anybody gets 
angry, he loses his control over a class. It 
is true in any place that the loss of temper 
brings bad results: No person can control 
others who cannot control himself, and scold- 
ing is a plain indication that the teacher ¢an- 
not control himself. If there is a breach of 
the rules, it is all right to administer the 
punishment. But correction is not scolding, 
—at least the right kind of correction is not. 





The teacher who scolds and threatens will 
not have good order. 





ILLINOIS.—Should: the work of the Libra- 
tian be done while the teaching of the lesson is 
going on? If not, when ?—A. B. C, 


F THE library is in a separate room, so 
that the scholars would not be disturbed, 
it is all right for the librarian to make 

the changes of the books during the teaching 
period. The scholars should deposit the 
books as they enter the school, and get them 
as they leave the building. They should not 
be disturbed during the Sunday-school hour, 
and certainly not during the teaching period. 
It would be better if the books could be ex- 
changed during the week, but often this is 
not convenient. 





MASSACHUSETTS.—A class of boys, all very 
close to twelve years of age, has been given me 
to teach. I ‘have a new trade to learn, for my 
experience has all been with older pupils, and 
my habits in teaching are all suited to mature 
minds. My only reason for attempting to do 
the work is that the superintendent has urged 
me and will not allow me to refuse. The boys 
have repeatedly, Sunday after Sunday, invited 
me. ‘The work must be undertaken by some 
one, and no other person has been found to 
undertake the task. Who can tell me how 
boys tweive years old ought to be taught by 
awoman? What is the best text-book to begin 
with? Eam willing to work to learn how to do 
a new tkind of work to help boys to become 
good, useful Christian men.—A. V. S. 


OU have:a fine prospect before you, and I 
congratulate you. The manner in which 
you have been placed in this position 

ought to indicate clearly to you that itis a 
providential opening. 

There is no end of books and magazines 
relating to work with boys. There are 
teachers’ lesson helps for teachers of classes 
of boys. I would suggest your getting these 


“helps ; you will find them full of - 
gestions for boys’ classes. It <tr 
also to read books about , such as ** The 
Boy and the Church,’’ by ne C. Foster 
(The Sunday School Times Co., 75 cents), 
and ‘* Boy Training,’’ edited by John M. 
Alexander (Association Press, 75 cents). 

If you will send to Thomas W. Chew, 
Fall River, Massachusetts, and ask for the 
issue of ‘* Work with Boys ’’ giving a list of 
books for workers with boys, you will have a 
list that will be up-to-date and very suggest- 
ive. You will not want all of these books, 
but some of them will be of great profit. The 
magazine referred to will cost you twenty-five 
cents, 

It may be that a boys’ organization would 
help. Suppose you send for the little ten- 
cent booklet, ‘* Organizations for Boys,’’ 
published by the Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia. This will give you many wise sug- 
gestions, 

Whatever you read or study, however, 
continue to bear in mind that the one way 


jackets, You must breathe their atmos- 
phere, see things from their standpoint, be 
interested in the things they are interested 
in, know their daily life, and sympathize 
with them. The more you know of a boy’s 
inner life, the more you can help him, and 
the more he will think of you. I sometimes 
think that boys of this age require a great 
deal more outside of the class-room tuan in 
it. Certainly, the class-room work will not 
succeed as it should if that isall there is to it. 





I am interested in a prize contest now being 
planned out by the representatives of a county 
newspaper. We want to put on a prize for the 
most popular Sunday-sc superintendent. 
In fact, we desire to have a first, second, and 
third prize. Would you mind suggesting to 
ine what would be the most suitable prizes to 
offer, and the cost of each? Now, the plan 
is that the three superintendents receiving 
the largest number of votes shall be given 
prizes. In order to get a vote the person 
would have to buy a paper, or subscribe to the 
same, and cut out the coupon which will ap- 
pear in each issue, and send it in to the office. 
Each coupon will represent ten votes. The 
contest will last for three months, © * 


AM very sorry indeed to be. obliged to 
say. anything derogatory te the plan you 
propose.. .I am not disposed:in any way 

to question the motives of those having this 
matter in charge, but I think the whole 
proposition is a mistake, for the following 
reasons : 

1, It settles nothing. The most unpopu- 
lar superintendent in the whole county could 
have himself voted the most popular super- 
intendent by securing the largest number of 
votes. This.could easily be done by simply 
putting up the money for a larger number of 
papers than others procure, and having the 
coupons filled out and sent in, 

2. It has too much of the mercenary in it. 
No newspaper is going to give the time and 
space and effort. necessary to carry out such 
a contest without the hope of making some- 
thing out of it. Many newspapers get up 
such contests to ascertain who is the most 
popular policeman, or physician, or teacher, 
or who is the prettiest girl, etc., without any 
care as to how they come out, whether just 
or not, provided they sell the papers. This 
may not be the case in the present instance, 
but it has that appearance. 

3. It is a damage to the schools with 
which the superintendents are connected, 
Contests, as a rule, engender bad blood, 
and give dissatisfaction. A Sunday-school 
whose superintendent is in the race would 
naturally feel-a pride in having its super- 
intendent win out. It will side-track the in- 
terest of more important lines, and distract 
attention from the real thing for which Sun- 
day-schools exist. 

4. It is a travesty upon Christian work and 
what it stands for, No Sunday-school 
superintendent, or Christian worker in any 
capacity, who has any respect: for the great 
work he represents, ought to permit his 
name to be identified with anything of this 
sort, The tendency will be to cheapen ali 
kinds of Christian service and bring it into 
disrepute. I am sure a feeling of -revul- 
sion will come over the people generally 
who read about this for the first time, and a 
secret wish that such:a holy office as that of 
a Sunday-school superintendent, whose chief 
ambition is, or should be, the leading of his 
school into the ways of the meek and lowly 
Saviour of men, should not be thus brought 
into. disrepute. -I beg you not to under- 
take it. 





to succeed with boys is to get under their’ 
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Enough of an Elephant 
By Rosa Naomi Scott 


HEN grandma and Kildee drove up to 
the little brown house where grandma 
lived they noticed nothing unusual. 

The windows, in their slight old frames, 
that always seemed queer to Kildee because 
they were so narrow, were closed against 
the chill autumn air, and a faint smoke rose 
from the kitchen chimney. Everything. in 
the kitchen, too, was as usual, a few minutes 
later when grandma, afier laying off her 
bonnet, went in to fry the eggs and ham for 
luncheon, 

Kildee spread a long, clean cloth on the 
dining-room table. Her ‘* honest-to-good- 
ness’’ name was Catherine, but she had 
been sick and grown thin, and grandma had 
fallen in the way of calling her * the little 
Kildee,’’ and every one had taken it up. 

Suddenly Kildee squealed out happily : 
‘*Do you mean, grandma, that I am to put 
raspberry-jam, peach sweet-pickle, preserved 
quinces, and crabapple-jelly on this table— 
all four? 

** All four!’’ repeated grandma, peeping 
in to see if the traces of tears had disap- 

eared as wholly from Kildee’s face as they 

ad from her voice. To tell the truth, that 
morning grandma had found Kildee unable 
to choke back the sobs because she was not 
well enough to go to a circus in the village 
to see a famous elephant, the ‘‘Great Big,’’ 
as the posters strewn along the country road 
advertised. 

Grandma was pleased to see Kildee look- 
ing as bright as usual. She had just set the 
glass preserve dishes on the table, where 
they.shone in the sun that fell through a 
window close by. 

Everything was as usual, too, in the back 


:yard when grandma stepped out on the porch 


to dip a bucket of water out of the rain- 
barrel, - 

*<]’ll get some fresh napkins, girlie, and 
we'll have Iunch.”’ . 

Kildee followed grandma into the linen 
closet just for the thrill ‘of the odor.there of 
hidden apples and’ lavender. 

As she breathed in a deep whiff she heard 
a queer, scraping noise, that seemed to 
brush along the outside of the house. 

‘¢Grandma, I hear something!'’ cried 
Kildee, 

**Oh, you don’t!’ said grandma, who 
was a little deaf. 

** But Ido! I am afraid it is a burglar 
trying to get into the- house,’’ whispered 
Kildee, putting both arms around grandma’s 
waist, ' 

**Nonsense!: Don’t be a baby!’’ re- 
proved grandma, closing the closet and 
turning back into the living-room. 

Sweep! crash! bing! bang! In fell the 
whole window on the floor, the panes shiv- 
ering into what seemed hundreds of pieces |! 
Through the open window, like an enor- 
mous question mark, curled a great gray ele- 
phant’s trunk. 

** Save us !’’ screamed grandma, dropping 
her napkins. 

Behind the trunk was a tremendous ele- 
phant’s head, his beady eyes shining at 
them, his tusks white in the sun, his huge 
gray body bare of any blanket or halter, and 
curiously wrinkled. 

‘It’s the Great Big! It’s the elephant 
of the circus !’’ shrieked Kildee, 

‘* What is he going to do?’’ . exclaimed 
grandma as the elephant disappeared. 

In a moment the big trunk reappeared at 
the other window, and with .a single stroke 
knocked it on the floor. ‘This time tke ele- 
phant’s trunk reached far in the room like a 
giant finger feeling uneasily up and down. 

‘¢]—am scared!’’ Kildee burst out 
crying. .‘**Is it trying to get in and—kill 
us ?’’ 

** Well, it can’t!’’ replied grandma with 
spirit, picking up her napkins. ‘It can’t 
get even one of its big legs through the win- 
dows. My! I have always thought they 
were too little, but I wouldn’t have a window 
in this house an inch larger; now, for a hun- 
dred dollars !’’ 

Crash! It was a softened sound this time, 
and from the front of the house. 

‘*That’s my parlor window!" cried 
grandma. ‘*There goes the other one! 
The disgusting beast! Is it simply going 
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” water!” cried grandma indignantly. 
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round the house to knock in every window ? 
I’il see if somebody can’t come for it.”’ 
Kildee twisted hands in grandma’s 


‘apron as that lady telephoned the mayor of 


the village to send a keeper at once for an 
elephant that had escaped from the circus, 
and was prowling round her house. 

‘* There, it’s prowling at the dining-room!”’ 
cried Kildee, her eyes with excitement. 
**Come, grandma, let’s watch it! Oh, I’m 
seeing the Great Big after all! I don’t want 
to lose a minute of it !”’ 

** You are not liable to,’’ retorted grandma 
grimly. ‘* There it goes again!’ A rattling 
smash announced that another window had 
been knocked in, and as they hurried into 
the dining-room they saw the elephant do an 
entirely new thing. 

The big trunk reached in and snatched the 
cloth off the table, scattering the dishes on 
the floor. There they lay broken into biis, 
in pools of preserves and milk and ham 
gravy. The elephant whisked the cloth 
about a moment before he threw it down 
and disappeared from the window. 

. **What on earth will he do next?”’’ ex- 
claimed grandma indignantly, 

In a few minutes. they heard him at the 
back of the house. 

‘* My!’ said grandma, turning a bit white, 
‘‘is he trying to get in the back-door?”’ 
Then she laughed comfortably, ‘* Well, he 
can’t do that either, for there are two bolts 
on that door. I fastened them both when I 
ought in the bucket of water. I always 
rasten them when I sit down to lunch if 
“rrandpa is not here.’’ 

‘* Let’s peep out of the glass p--part of the 
back-door,’’ stuttered Kildee excitedly, push- 
ing grandma toward the door. ‘ I.want to 
watch him every minute! I don’t want to 
lose one of his tricks !”’ 

‘*Upon my word!’’ resented grandma, 
adjusting. her glasses to look through the 
glass door. The elephant was: drinking out 
of the rain-barrel. . The loud, noise he was 
making made them know he was sucking 
water from the very bottom of the barrel. 

."*Ifhe hasn’t drunk:a whole barrel of 
‘+ All 
the rain-water I have! There’s not enough 
— to mop up ‘that mess on the dining-room 

oor,’ . 


‘He drank. it.all. in. about: two minutes,’’ 
gasped Kildee, flattening her nose against 
the glass in her eagerness tosee him, ‘‘ Isn't 
he the biggest and wonderfulest elephant ? 
We. can see all -his.tricks, and he can’t. get 
in to hurt us! I don’t believe: he is going to 
break any more windows.”’ 

‘‘There are no more to break,’’ said 
grandma dryly. 

‘*Tf he just won’t walk off. where I' can’t 
see-him !’’ wailed Kildee, 

‘‘It wouldn’t grieve me if he walked off 
where I couldn’t see him!’ returned 
grandma. 

** Look what he is doing now:!’’ screamed 
Kildee, daacing on her'toes. ‘*‘ This is bet- 
ter than seeing him in the circus! This is 
like seeing him in the real—dark—jungle 
when he was wild!”’ 

The elephant, after shaking himself as if 
immensely pleased with his drink, had swung 
with a contented gait down to a little stream 
at the foot of the vard. After stirring up 
the mud, he sucked the water up, not to 
drink it,—as grandma realized a moment 
later with a splutter of annoyance,—but to 
fling it with his waving trunk in every 
direction, particularly toward a line of very 
clean half-dried clothes stretched across the 
yard. 

: ‘*Oh, it is fine to see him!’ Kildee’s 
sigh was one of utter delight, ‘‘I am so glad 
to see him! ”’ 

The sound of wheels and quick voices in- 
terrupted, and round the house ran a man 
and the keeper, in his velvet circus clothes, 
‘waving a prod and ropes. 

“I am glad to see him /’’ said grand- 
mother thankfully. 

In a few minutes the men had fastened the 
elephant to a big tree, and the keeper was 
talking apologetically to grandma on the back 
porch. 

‘*] see what he has done to your win- 
dows,’’ grinned the keeper. ‘* You see, he 
was looking for water. He ran away last 
night, and he hadn’t had a drink for about 
eighteen hours. If he had found the barrel 
first, he wouldn’t have broken a window. 
Will this pay you, ma’am?’’ The keeper 
handed grandma some bills. 

She counted them, and said they would. 

** Would the little girl like a ride?’’ Be- 
fore anybody could say anything, the keeper 
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ped Kildee on. the elephant’s back, and 
holding her there led the elephant round and 
round the house. 

**I have always loved elephants,’’ Kildee 
said as the keeper lifted her off, ‘* but this is 
the first time I ever had really and truly 
enough of an elephant! ’’ 

‘* Well, I’ve had enough of him, too!’’ 
said grandma,‘ feelingly, from the porch. 

Kildee did not understand why the keeper 
and the other man laughed as they led the 
elephant away. She was staring at the little 
brown house, and wondering how, when she 
and grandma had driven up that morning, 
and the elephant was really close at a 
everything had looked just as it always had 
done ! 

KNOXVILLE, TENN, 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, April 28, r9r2. 
The Home Missions of My Denomi- 
nation. A bird’s-eye view 
(Psa. 33 : 8-22). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—'The home field (Matt. 9 : 35-38). 
‘luES.—Home-field orders ( Matt. 10 : 5-8). 
W ED.— How missions grow (Acts 8 : 1-4). 
‘THURS.—Mission visitation (Acts It : 19- 

26 


FRI.—Instructions (Titus 2 : 1-7). 
Sat.—lInfectious zeal (2 Cor. g : 1, 2). 











What room is there for your missionary 
work? 


What can you do for the foreigner ? 
Name one way of helping home missionaries. 


O HEROISM or fidelity on American 
soil surpasses the heroism and fidelity 
of the home missionary pioneer. No 

bravery in battle, no courage in time of pes- 
tilence, no sacrifice in time of crisis is 
worthier of more glorious than the work 
doné by the early preachers who pushed 
westward and ever westward until they had 
claimed for Christ and his church all the 
broad acres of the continent. 


A little of what these men found and did 
was described in a striking address by Dr. 
George R. Edmundson at the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in Denver 
in 1909, at the celebration of the semi-cen- 
tennial of that church’s work in the Rocky 
Mountain region : 


‘* Fifty years ago this was the land of the 
sage brush, the buffalo, the wild animal, the 
trapper and the Indian. There was not an 
organized state in this whole region and only 
two territories, New Mexicoand Utah. And 
as far as we can learn there was not an or- 
ganized Protestant church and no ministers 
except a few workers among the Indians, 


‘In June, 1858, there was but one cabin 
in what is now the Queen City of the Plains, 
and buffaloes and Indians roamed the prairies, 
Fifty years ago there were not more than 
fifty huts in Denver. At that time the first 
stage arrived, the first mail was received, 
and the first newspaper was printed. But 
the plains for 600 miles eastward were 
covered with prairie schooners, All classes, 
merchants, doctors, lawyers, legislators, the 
educated and refined, and the ignorant and 
depraved, .joined the unbroken caravan. 
Their spirit and their experiences are revealed 
by the mottoes on the wagons, such as ‘ Root 
hog or die,’ ‘Jordan am a hard road to 
travel,’ and ‘ Pike’s Peak or Bust,’ to which 


one irreverently added, ‘ busted by thunder.’ ; 


** As yet there was norailroad. The Union 
Pacific was not finished until May, 1869, and 
did not reach Denver until June 24, 1870. 
Most of the provisions and clothing were 
drawn 600 miles by ox teams. In 1864, 
butter cost $1.20 a pound, sugar 40 cents, a 
can of peaches $1.25 and a bushel of potatues 
$12. Agriculture and stock raising were 
scarcely more than begun, and near the end 
of the decade the mining business was al- 
most. paralyzed. The population was con- 
stantly shifting. Whereas, in the two years 
of 1858 and 1859, 34,000 people came to 
Colorado, in the next nine years the gain in 
population was less than 5,000, and at the 

(Continued on next page) 














Some 
~ Recent Books 


It has been our purpose to publish standard needed 
books—not a large list built up quickly, but a good 
list gradually growing larger. There are beautiful 
books in the list, plain method books for Christian 
workers, a few choice books of fiction, and some 
standard volumes that would strengthen any library. 


The Silver Trumpets 


By Robert J. Burdette. Containing fifty-two messages 
in verse from the heart. The book is attractively bound 
in olive green cloth with silver cover stamp, and makes 


a welcome gift book. 50 cents postpaid 


World-Wide Bible Study 


By Clayton S. Cooper. Mr. Cooper knows the facts and 
methods of practised Bible study throughout the world as do 
few other men. Out of his rich experience in promoting 
Bible study among the students of America and the Orient he 
has made a book which opens up a rare opportunity to those 
who would appropriate new treasures in Bible study and 
teaching. Literally the whole world has been searched out 
for its contribution to the kind of Bible study that grips. 


Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents; postpaid 


A Voice in the Night 


By Frederick Hall. Mr. Hall has taken some of the most 
powerful and heart-revealing stories of the Bible, and has 
given them a new and sharply-déefined reality for the modern 
reader by disclosing through a most sympathetic, imagina- 
tive gift the inward soul-struggles of Bible men and women. 
These are thrilling pictures of human life in the making 
- quite different from: the ordinarily retold Bible story. They 
are prose poems of intense and compelling interest. A beau- 


tiful gift book. - 75 cents postpaid 





Reasonable Biblical Criticism 
By Willis J. Beecher, D.D. In this work Dr. Beecher 
gathers up the history of biblical criticism in recent years, 
selects the significant tendencies, analyzes them, and with 
great fairness and full consideration of the value of both the 
higher critical and the wtra conservative positions, brings 
the reader face to face with most reasonable conclusions 
with regard to the whole question. It is a book of great 
importance, and will undoubtedly do much to help the 
everyday Bible student to solid ground. $1.50 postpaid 


The Heresy of Mehetabel Clark 


By Annie Trumbull Slosson. One of the most beautiful 
of Mrs. Slosson’s New England stories is now issued in 
this special edition. It is the story of a girl in a moun- 
tain village,. counted a heretic by her neighbors, but whose 
life reveals the reality of a strange and transforming vision 
that the country-folk could not understand. The story 
has all of the distinctive qualities that led one reviewer 
to write of other work of hers, ‘‘literary art in which we have 
had no master since the pen dropped from the faint and 
feeble fingers of Hawthorne, and which seems native, to 


Mrs, Slosson.* 50 cents postpaid 


Why not send for our descriptive list of book publica- 
tions? It contains about eighty other titles.. You may 
find just the book you need in your work. Address 


BOOK DEPT., THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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makes a delicious, quickly-prepared summer bev- 
erage for the guest who arrives tired out with his 
journey. Half a teaspoonful of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate and a little sugar in a glass | 
of cold water is delightfully refreshing. Try it. 


Horstford’s 
in Place of 
Lemonade 




















Prof. Anderson's 
Finality in Food 


These delightful foods—Puffed 
Wheat and Pufféd Rice—hold a 
unique position. 

Here alone the millions of food 
granules are literally blasted to 
pieces. 

Whole grains, for the first time, 
are made wholly digestible. 


Seven Years’ Work 


These foods result from seven 
yéars’ work on the part of Prof. 
Anderson. 

To create them the grains are 
sealed‘ up in’ bronze-steel guns. 
‘Fhen*the mojsture ‘in the grain . 
is. turned to. steam, in’a heat of’ 
550 degrees. 

‘Then the steam is. exploded, 
‘The granules.of grain are blasted 
to pieces, so that digestion can 
act. 


Putfed Wheat, 10¢ ex’ 
Puffed Rice, 15c"" 


The explosion does this in ad- 
dition : 
The grains are puffed to eight 
times normal size—niade four 
- times as porous as bread. 








And these crisp, porous grains, 
by terrific heat, are made to taste 
like toasted nuts. 

They are the most enticing 
cereal foods ever served on a 
morning table. 


How to Serve 


Serve with sugar and cream, 
or mix them with fruit. 

Or serve like crackers in a 
bowl of milk. 

People who know Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice consume 22,000, - 
ooo dishes monthly. Please find 
them Out. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


aids Sole Makers—Chicago 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
close of these ten years Denver had about 
4,500,people and Colorado 38,500. 


‘*A Methodist minister has the honor of 
preaching the first sermon in Denver. He 
arrived in December, 1858, andit is said that 
his first sermon was preached in a saloon, 
and the appropriate text was, ‘Ho, every 
one that thirsteth ;’ ‘but the fact seems to be 
that he preached under a cottonwood tree. 


‘*The decade laid the foundations of a 
mighty building, and led to a year of mighty 
crisis. ‘The year 1869 witnessed the meeting 
of streams of tremendous influence. In May, 
the Union Pacific Railroad was finished, and 
a highway of civilization and settlement was 
opened up and gave to us the blessed heritage 
of the spirit of the pioneer, The primitive 
conditions will not be ours, but the world 
still needs the spiritof the pioneer. It is the 
spirit of adventure, attempt great things for 
God ; courage, endure hardness as a good 
soldier of Christ; self-sacrifice, to die is 
gain, It is the spirit of the statesman, with 
far-seeing vision, and the spirit of consecra- 
tion, all things for Christ.’’ 


< 

The old work of the pioneer as described 
by Dr. Edmundson is largely done, but we 
cannot honor too highly the men who did it. 
In reply to a letter regarding the proposed 
Prospect Hill Movement at Sioux City, Iowa, 
to commemorate a home missionary prayer- 
meeting held on that hill on April 29, 1 
the Hon. William Jennings Bryan wrote : 


‘«The work of the pioneer is ever worthy 
of commemoration. One who goes into a 
new country, especially when animated by 
an unselfish purpose, must necessarily be a 
man of faith, and he lays the foundation 
which is built upon by those who come after. 


‘*A monument to such should in justice 
be erected by those who enjoy the advantages 
of settled communities while the pathfinder 
is enduring the hardships of the frontier, but 
as the pioneer’s work is not appreciated un- 
til his generation is past, the work of recog- 
nition depends upon posterity, 


** We testify to our own character and ideals 
when we commemorate the achievements ‘of 
those who have earned the gratitude of their 
fellows.’’ - 

: < 

But the work of pioneering is not complete. 
Geographically our land is occupied, but 
there are problems still to be solved, souls 
still to be reached, work still to be done, 
evils still to be overcome, walls still to be 
built. , Have we the spirit of the pioneer for 
the needs of.our own day? Or are we tor- 
pidly accepting old conditions as inevitable 
and weakly surrendering to things which we 
ought to compel to surrender to us? 





Books Worth Noting 








Camping for Boys (By H. W. Gibson). 
—This delightful book makes the reader 
want to do at once the very exhilarating 
thing itdescribes. ‘The author has conducted 
boys’ camps for tweuty-three years, and has 
taken out more than a thousand boys, so that 
he writés from the fullest experience. More- 
over, the book is pervaded by a very evident 
rejoicing in the boy, which accounts for Mr, 
Gibson’s success with him, . Into 294 pages 
the writer has packéd a:perfect camping.en- 
cyclopedia,—camp location, sanitation, and 
equipnient, how to run the camp and what 
to set the boys to doing, food, health, athletics, 
nature study and other educational activities, 
rainy-day games, “‘hikes,’’ all these and 
many other right-to-the-point themes afe 
practically treated. The book is written in 
a very attractive literary style, and is a fine 
treatise for all who wish to get close to boys 
in order to make menof them. (New York: 
Association Press, $1.) 


Early Stories and Songs for New 
Students of English (By Mary Clark 
Barnes).—Tie use of Bible stories as a form 
of primer for teaching our language to in- 
coming foreigners is here carried out with 
remarkable skill. The author’s insight to 
the problem is of the rarest. The first two 
lessons, for instance, on ‘‘ Abraham the Im- 
migrant,’’ are comprised in eleven lines of 
narrative, virtually duplicating the circum- 
Stances of that ancient and this modern 
migration, carrying inherently the lesson of 





direction of spiritual. teaching. A few 
grammatical forms, growing out of the key- 
words in the narrative, together with a brief 
written extension of the story or its truth, 
follows. The book comes very near to being 
the product of genius. It is good for Amer- 
ican children as well as for foreign adults, 
(Revell, 60 cents, net.) 


, 
Bible Societies’ Reports 


HE size of the 107th Annual Report of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society gives 
some idea of how great and far-reaching 

is the work. Here is a volume of about 800 
pages, the last third an appendix containing 
lists of foreign depots, versions of Scriptures 
issued, auxiliary and branch societies, money 
collections from all.<es#ound the world, life 
governors and members, and other like mat- 
ter, In thé first two-thirds are detailed ac- 
counts of world-wide work, arranged by 
countries, with numerous folding colored 
maps, every country replete with actual ex- 
periences of men on the field, including 
many colporteurs. _ These experiences are 
interesting, sometimes thrilling, and make 
the Report of value to clergymen and others 
as a treasury of illustrations, Since 1804 
the Society.-has issued more than 229,000,000 
copies of the Scriptures. (Zhe 107th Report 
of the British and Foreign. Bible Society. 
dhe Bible House, 146 Queen Victoria St., 
London, E. C., £5.) 

A fund of illustrations is also a feature of 
the 95th Annual Report of the American 
Bible Society,—similar experiencessof men 
on the different fields. This,, too, is a large 
volume, of §35 pages, containing full reports 
from the various fields, and such matter as 
lists of auxiliary societies, contributions, ver- 
sions issued, and the constitution and by- 
laws. The total issues of the Society in. 
ninety-five years have been more than go,- 
000,000 copies of the Scriptures. One un- 
familiar with the scope of this work will be 
impressed with two facts: that the Society 
by no means confines its efforts to the Améri- 
can Continent, but has large enterprises in 
several foreign countries ; and that in recent 
years the work has been reorganized so as to 
have nine principal home agencies, besides 
twelve in foreign. lands. ( 7he.95tk Annual 
Report of the American Bible Society, Bible 
House, New York; the report ts sent free of 
charge; enclose 10 cents to cover postage.) 








Too Much Starch 
A Food Problem 


An Asheville man tells how right food 
did that which miédicines had failed to 
accomplish. 

‘*For more than 15 years,” he says, 
‘*I was afflicted with stomach trouble 
and intestinal indigestion, gas forming 
in stomach and bowels oan giving me 
great distress. These conditions were 
undoubtedly due to the starchy food I 
ate, white bread, potatoes, etc., and 
didn’t digest. I grew worse with "time, 
till, two years ago, I had an attack 
which thé doctor diagnosed as appen- 
dicitis. When the surgeon operated on 
me, however, it was found that. my 
trouble was ulcer of the pancreas, in- 
stead of appendicitis. 

**Since that time I have had several 
such attacks, suffering greatly. ‘The 
dast attack was about three months ago, 
and I endured untold agonies. P 

““The doctor then said that I would 
have to eat less starchy stuff, so I began 
the use of Grape-Nuts food, for I knew 
it to be pre-digested, and have continued 
same with most gratifying results. It 
has built me up wonderfully. I gained 
tengpounds in the first eight weeks that 
I used Grape-Nuts ; my general health 
is better than ever before, my brain is 
clearer and my nerves stronger. 

‘‘For breakfast and dinner, each, I 
take .four teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts 
with cream, a small slice of dry toast, 
an egg soft boiled and a cup of Postum; 
and I make the evening meal on Grape- 
Nuts and cream alone—this gives-me a 
good night’s rest. I am well again.” 
Name given by -Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

‘‘There’s areason.” Read the little 
book, ‘‘ The. Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new | 
one appears from time.te time. They 





peace under the. direction of God and so | are genuine, true, and full of nunnen | 
establishing at once a point of contact and a | interest. ' 
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Presbyter, September 13, 1911. 


“ The Bible the world has been 
waiting for.’ 


THE 
1911 
BIBLE 


Your Bible reading 


Would be made even more enjoyable if you used 


THE 191 aIBLE 


Printed in Large Clear Tyne 
Read the following unsolicited testimonial : 
William C. Pope, in “* The Living Church,” says : 
“The 1911 Bible is beyond expression delight- 
ful reading. reads it with the intellectual 
pleasure and affection bestowed upon the Author- 
ized Version, and then, when a new word or cae 
eccurs, the effect is not but wel 

as that which is not only new, but also good.” 

q The 1911 Bible is of a revision, but the 
old, familiar Authorized Version, care- 
fully amended by American scholars in 
the light of the latest modern scholarship. 
No radical changes have been made, 
and, above all, the dignity and melody 
of the English of the Authorized Version 
have been carefully preserved. 

q In addition to a new method of para- 
graphing, it contains a unique system of 
chain and collected reterences. 

gq No finer Bible has ever been published 
either in England or America. 

“We. believe, unqualifiedly, that The 1911 

Bible e far i best ip andl ee over, jvem the 

sh- In: ie, an e worthiest 0 er 
coke ce and afecti — The Herald and 








From $1.25 upwards. 
Write for full exp ki 
OxFORD UNIVERST Y PRE 
American Branch, 35 West 32nd Street, New Y: 
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HYMNS OF WORSHIP - 
AND SERVICE . 
for the SUNDAY - - SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1908. . 
Used and liked in hundreds of schoois : 
Introductory price, fudl cloth, 30 cents. Seng 
for a sample copy 


The Ceritury Co.; Union’ Square, New Yes 
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@. To teach the Beatitudes | 
‘to the younger children ‘is to’ 
do something more than to 
get the children to commit 

*: them: to’ memory. 

@ As an aid to the kind 
of teaching that is needed 
The Sunday School Times has 
published a little book by 
Miss Sadie Eastwood, con- 
taining fourteen lessons on 
the Beatitudes, with a num-~ 
ber of half-tone: pictures 
illustrating points in: the 
teaching. 

@ The. sessens- establish a: 
‘point of contact with the child | 
mind, show how the truth is 
to be presented, give an illus- 
“trative story, and indicate the , 
lesson application to the 

child’s everyday life. 

@ The book will prove 
very suggestive in method and 
material, and will help parents 
and teachers alike in teaching 
the great central truths, 

@, Price, 50 cents postpaid. 

@ The Sunday School 
Times Company, 1031 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 28 (Matt. 5 :1-12) 





Nelson's publish the 


AMERICAN 
STANDARD 
BIBLE 


Edited 
by ‘a 3 
The International Lesson 
Committee use this version 
in the Uniform and New 
Graded Sunday School Les- 
sons because it is more true 
to the original, and requires less 
explanation than any other. It is 
also used by the Sunday School 
periodicals published by the great 
denominational publishing houses 
and The Sunday School ‘Times. 
American Standard Bible has now 
been before the public for ten vears, and 
it continues to grow in popular favor, 
as no other translation before it ever did. 
The demand is so great that the publishers 
have made this version in all sizes of type 


and all styles of binding so as to meet 
‘every want. 

For sale all leading Booksellers. Prices trom 36 
prbydg Send for booklet and price list to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for Over 50 Years 
381 A FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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A Man’s Questions pobert FE. Speer 





_Problems in life and conduct that confront men, young or older, or problems 
troubling wives or mothers of sisters as they seek light and help for men, will 
be considered in this department. Such questions may be addressed to Mr. 
Speer in care of The Sunday School Times. Questions in the field of Bible 
study and Sunday-school work are treated in other departments of the paper. 


Question. —Can you suggest a book suitable 
to give to a man and his wife who are ‘Theoso- 
hists 2? Both were brought up in Christian 
families, and confessed Christ, although per- 
haps they never had a deep Christian experi- 
ence., ‘They first became interested in “* New 
‘Thought,"’ Spiritualism, and now ‘' ‘Theoso- 
phy.” ‘They believe. themselves to have at- 
tained spiritual heights not reached by their 
Christian relatives. Parents, sisters, and broth- 
ers are praying for their conversion. Is there 
some book, not too large, which may awaken 
and interest them, and lead them to the 
Saviour? 

HERE is a good chapter on ‘Theosophy 
in Dr. Ellinwood’s book, ‘* The Ori- 
ental Religions and Christianity ’’ 

(Scribners, $1.75). Principal Alexander 
Fraser of Trinity College, Kandy, Ceylon, 
has written a candid criticism of ‘Theosophy 
which is soon to be published by Revell. 





estion.—I am anxious to find something 
which will aid my people to get for themselyes 
a broader vision of the Bible,—its teaching, its 
ideals of conduct, the possibilities of Christian 
experience. ‘he people are children of Dan- 
ish immigrants, and having been reared during 
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600 Styles of .« 
INTERNATIONAL 
BIBLES —— ” 


give you the widest possible selec- 

tion as to type, ‘paper,. binding, il- 

lustrations, study helps and price. 

a is @ —) — to My 
: urpose e readers an 

Cc ristian workers,’ 0 ye. J ; 

Our 88-page illustrated Bible Cata- 

Doe a a end describes the 

Ww mous International Bibjes. 

4 ‘St PREE on request to ministers, 

superintendents, evangelists, teach- 

ere, readers, colporteurs, agents and 


Liberal Discounts ‘ 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY: 
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the p r period of this part of the country 
are uneducated, familiar only with colloquial 
English and totally unused to theological terms. 
‘They have had no religious ee and were 
brought irito this church by successful Sunday- 
school work. Yet they have not yet become 
saturated with our church life, which is very 
different from: the atmosphere in which they 
were. reared. ‘They are now United Presby- 
terians,—good, loyal, but without power to get 
‘knowledge quickly. ‘They are for the most part 
‘prosperous farmers, and not in touch with the 
‘midweek church meetings. We hold prayer- 
meetings among theni, but they need something 
'to give them visions of spiritual things and. open 
the English Bible-for their profitable use. 


ARNARD'S ‘* Péopress) 6f° Doctrine in 
the New Testament ’?* (American Tract 
Society, 75 cents), Stalker’s ** Imago 

Christi’’*(Doran, $1.25), are books which 











1015 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa: 
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A new Story and Song serv- 
ice, will help ‘you to appro- 
priately observe this occasion. 
Send 15 cents for a copy, and | 
we will include the. Children’s | 
Day issue of ‘‘ The Budget,”’ 
containing four complete serv- 
ices, and eight pages from our 
new Children’s y Story and 
Song service entitled ** Ghalices 
of Perfume.’’ 
TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 
West 36th Street, - - -. New York 
14 West Washington Street. - - Chicago 























UNIQUE 
CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES 


The Best Ever issued. 5 Samples, All Differeat, Free 
for the te Pastors or Superintendents. 
Send 10 cents for new composition by Geibel— 
Songs Our Mothers Sang—for Mother’s Day. Any 
of these addresses : 


HALL-MACE CU, tc 
ADAM GEIBEL C0. 5 as s " 


425. S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
‘ NEW and OLD 


HALLOWED few ow 


Returnable mailed to purchasers. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


MOTHER'S DAY Sos Ainane cate snsons tn 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only. Established 1827. 


Main Office and Works F Oo onder erect 485: 
Hook-Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES : 
Bosten, New York, Phile., Chicago, Louisville, Dalles 
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open up the New Testament in a luminous 
and helpful way. A presentation of the prin- 
ciples of Jesus in relation to present-day prob- 
lems of life and’ conduct would be useful, 
suchas vou will find in ;Jackson’s ‘*The 
Teaching of Jesus ’’ (Doran, $1.25) and Pea- 
body’s ‘* Jesus Christ and the Social Ques- 
tion’’ and ‘* Jesus Christ and the Christian 


| Character ’’ (Macmillan, $1.50 each). — Per- 


haps, as something simpler than all these, 
you might try Moody’s sermons, which are 
published in twelve volumes by Revell (30 
cents each), and which are full of the Bible 
and Bible truth, put so that any man can 
understand, 





Question.—¥ am much perplexed regarding 
the action the officials of the church I am con- 
nected with ought to take with reference to a 
man who is a member of our church but is the 
owner of property which is used for immoral 
ogres He owns the property adjoining 
his place of business and rents it for a saloon, 
while the apartments over the saloon are used 
for immoral purposes, and are notorious. Like 
most men of his kind, he is generous, kind- 
hearted, and honorable in his dealings, but 
apparently does not think his ownership of this 
property should be considered from a moral 
point of view. He is quite a regular church 
attendant, one of the largest contributors to the 
support of the church, and interested in its 
welfare. ‘The matter will undoubtedly be 
brought to the attention of the official board of 
our church, and I thought I would take the 
liberty of stating the case to you, and if you are 
willing to express.an opinion as to the action that 
ought to be taken, I would value it very highly. 
HERE are many men like this man. 
What he is doing is absolutely un- 
christian. He is doubtless all that is 

said of him,—‘‘ generous, kind-hearted, and 
honoreble in his dealings,’’—but in this 
matter he is neither generous, kind-hearted, 
nor honorable. | He is bringing dishonor upon 
Christ and shame upon Christ’s church, and 
he is a bad citizen. The right course of 
action, however, is not to call him names, 
but to try to show him that Christianity, honor 
and good citizenship call for a cessation of 
the rental of property for saloon and brothel 
purposes. Every effort should prayerfully 
be made by personal persuasion, argument 





and appeal to induce him to see this. If he 
will not see it, but persists in his course, then 
he should be plainly told that the church can- 
not sanction it, but will have to take cogniz- 
ance of his wrong-doing. He may reply 
that other members of the church are doing 
equally wrong things. In that case the 
church will have to deal with those others 
also, but.it must certainly deal with him. 
No church is warranted in endorsing with 
its name the’conduct of a man who persists 
in doing what this man has been doing. 
The church must not act as Christ would not 
act, but in Christ’s spirit and with his fear- 
lessness it must win its members away from 
such deeds, or, if this cannot be done, purge 
itself of complicity in their wrong-doing. 
‘The form of discipline to be chosen, if any 
is necessary, should be such as would be 
most likely to result in winning back the 
offender and in stopping the offense. One 
would wish to know more about the con- 
ditions to be able to advise. 





Question.—The question of what a business 
man—and especially a younger man—can do 
in the way of promoting among his associates 
in business the love of Christ is something I 
have thought of a great deal ; and I must con- 
fess with more or less doubt as to what could 
be done under certain circumstances, For in- 
stance, as a trade-journal publisher I am called 
upon to attend quite a number of banquets and 
conventions, It is more or less a custom (and 
Iam glad to say it. is a constantly decreasing 
custom) for wines or beers or whisky to be 
served at these. I have yet to take my first 
drink, and it has never been even embarrassing 
to me to refuse to drink on these or any other 
occasions. It has been a comfort to me, how- 


ever; to-have numbers of other of the youtiger 


men. take the same stand. that 1 do ; and. on 
occasions some of these other young men have 
confided in me that they felt the same when 
noticing my attitude: ‘There are, however, 
some men who believe that a Christian man 
has no business at such an affair, even as a 
guest who is not responsible in any way for the 
arrangements, I am secretary of one organiza- 
tion which recently had an entertainment ten- 
dered to it of such a character that several, to- 
gether with myself, refused even to attend. . It 
will never again be repeated, but I have had 
at least one case Where a high-school teacher 
has refused to join the association as a result of 
the report of the entertainment in question. 
Personally, I feel that I can do a great deal of 
good among the men with whom I come into 
contact by persistently taking a stand against 
all forms of questionable entertainment or of 
the use of intoxicants: 1 have tried to get this 
school teacher to join our association on “the 
gromne that -I, as an officer, need his help ‘in 
eeping the association free from such ques- 
tionable affairs." Apparently, he does not see 
itmy way. ~ . 
TOTAL abstainer is not excluded by 
A his principles from any place or fel- 
lowship where he can do his duty and 
serve Christ. The presence of intoxicating 
liquor at a dinner party or at a. public. ban- 
quet is not in itself an adequate reason for 
his staying away, if for other reasons he 
ought to be there, or could do. good by being 
there. ‘If there is to be debauching or: riot, 
a man will not want to go and ought not to 
go, but the presence of total abstainers. at 
dinners is a good way to increase the num- 
ber of total abstainers. In a home where 
the father drank at dinner a pastor was often 
invited by the mother to dine, in order, as 
she once explained to him, that her younger 
sons might see that some men were. total 
abstainers, and that they might follow their 
mother’s entreaties and be like their pastor. 
Of course, if men are tempted by the pres- 
enée of drink; ‘they should stay away from it, 
and of ‘course, also, every total abstainer 
will us¢ his influence to keep all liquors and 
wines away from any dinners where he has 
influence. But our business, as those who 
do not touch drink and who would have 
every one else refuse to touch it, is to mingle 
with men, not in saloons or drinking-places, 
but in the social fellowship of life, and in 
that fellowship to show, by example and 
such kind and tactful words as we may be 
able to speak, what our principles are, and 
what principles we should like every man to 
adopt. 
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A ARTER CENTURY 
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Over Five Million Free Samples 
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Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, the entloogtic 
powder for the feet, Are you a trifle 
sensitive about the size of your 
shoes? Many people wear shoes a 
size smaller by shaking Allen’s 
Foot-Easeintothem. Just the thing 
for Aching, hot feet and for Break- 
ing iu New Shoes. If you have 
tired, swollen, tender feet, Allen’s 
Foot-Ease gives instant relief. We 
have over 30,000 testimonials, TRY 
IT TO-DAY. Soldeverywhere. sc. 
Do not accept any substitute. 


“tn a pinch, PREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 
use "s 
Foot-Ease.” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 











tage. Easy. 
safe, quick, sure. At druggisie’ 
or by mail. 








corres BIBLE GIVEN 


Watches, Rings, 
os Shawis, 


fles, Etc., given 
for selling ourhigh grade 
RELIGIOUS PICTURES 
at toc..each. kamous 
works of art, such as 
“‘ Christ is Head of this 
ouse,” ‘Birth of 
Christ,”’ “‘ The Lord is 
my Shepherd,” “‘F; aith, 
Hope i rey 


colors, with a te 
mottoes. Originals cost thousands of dollats. Nota 
woeny piabare in the lot. Size 12x16 inches. You 
Wilt Seti Our aw g Pictutes, Where You Failed to 
Sell Others. Send for 20 of our handsomest pictures, 
specially selected, and large illustrated premium list. 
You can sell them in1o minutes. Send us $2, and pre- 
mium will be.sentatonce. Money back if not satisfied. 


Alton Watch and Mdse. Co., Dept. 1823, Chicago 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public.and private 
schools 1m all parts of the country, 

Advises parents about schools. Wa.0.Pratt,Mgr. 


TUDY DIVINITY AT HOME. For terms, write 
Pres. C. J. Burton, Ph.D., Pea Ridge, Ark. 


s BELLS ==, 


Peal vcSasee Bx. Foensnt Co.. Bc. necet, 


Che Sunday Ichool Gimes 


Philadelphia, April 13, 1912 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.’’ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada. ‘lhese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

51 .00 separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 

$1 50 One copy, or any number of 

. copies less than five, $1.50 each, 

per year, One copy, five years, $6.00. 

. One free copy addi- 

Free Copies ions will beallowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
(There is no change in rates to foreign countries.) 

‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries cmbrnaed in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which inciudes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 skillines each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 21 
Warwick Lane, London, E.C., will receive yeariy or 
half-yeariy subscriptions a: the above rate, the paper to 
be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 

r. Downie can also suppiy tne cther publications of 
The Sunday School ‘Times Company. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This is the Mald of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

Atid her employment isn’t slow, - ’ 
Por she employs SAPOLIO, ~ } 


Ever since there have been homes, 
serubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the parlor, can 
be kept epg d clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, $.. rinsed off with clear water. 




















| aman mabe. 
Where Else 
Can You 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIME 


neighbor's hint. 


(Lesson sor Aprit 28),APRIL. 13, 1912 


@ Whenever a neighbor tells you of a good book that he has Téad. he "has adverlised it 

@ You Jdelieve in advertising, bécause* you 3 
know about books and other things. that might We 

@ But the word ot your neighbor is not effecti 
advertising then has done its work. ‘“You" haye the 


Télieve in learning from othérs what they 
of Use toxyduy » ©) 4 om , 2 

nless your ger that -book. The 
n received“ the. full benefit~of your 


> . 


@ The Publishers of The Sunday Schooi 'Timés' earnestly desire to.make the announce- 
ments in the advertising columns more and more effective, and therefore you are invited to 
give increasingly, not only a careful reading to ‘all, but a definite. response to those that 
suggest anything to meet your needs,—mentioning The Sunday School Times. | 
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Find an I vestme);in 


That pays 5 56 ‘ ma 
your money is received PO et 
That offers ‘abundant security ii the form’ 6 
first mortgages on improved real estate? 


That permits you to withdraw your money at 


any time without notice-— 


And that is backed by a conservatively man- 
aged company with ample resources and sevefi- 
teen years of successful business experience ? 

In the entire history of this Company there has 
never been a day's delay in the mailing of in- 
terest checks or the payment of plinctpal 
when asked for. eo, Fe 


ASSETS, $1,207,000.00. 


Let us send you the booklet 
telling dt about a... 
THE CALVERT MORTGAGE & SIT CO. 
1064 vert Building, - » Md, 












THe SANITARY DISHWASHER 


Washes, rinses, dries and potishesthe 
most delicate China, Glassware, Silver- 






and rinses them, completel ov 
traces of food, compere \ Tanase 
touch water, la 
towels, breakage. “alt g 
pact—strong—lasts & lifet 
Escape the drid 
weeping, as hundreds of women 


have. ead their lé in Our 
booklet. Weite to-day. 
’ NationalMachine& 
6% COMMERCE BUILDING, DETROIT, 




















Tempered for high elasticity, 
for smooth eet ae s Parfestron oF 
pens. For every style writing. 


Gample card of 13 diferent 
& good penholders sent for og 





Cards. ciréulars, books, newspaper. Press. $5 


Larger, $18. Rotary, $60. Save money. 0 
fit printing for others. All easy Train tect 
Write faoeory for press catalog, TYPE, _ cards 


chee: Your Own | 


paper &c. The Preas Co., Meriden, Oonn 


Manufacturer of new exclusive Lince 
Heol and Toe Guaranteed Mesicry 
wants agent in cyerreomntr. | 
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wy a “one book to another 


Wy LEARNER 

rized Version of the Bible, 

Commentaries and Study Helps on the same page with the text, History of the people of Bible Times,,Bible Atlas, Life of Christ 

* and the Prophets, Dictiotfary aud Concordance, Cross Index—beauti 
of the Holy Lands arranged in connection with the text. ‘It makes 

world of beauty and interest that has been almost meaningieas to the aV¥érage reader. 

Tuttle, Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulitéy Gipsy Smith, and leadipgimimisters. of all Protestant denominations, 


> PHOTOGRAPHS ‘®amisins how much caster it 
expedition, at a cost of $25,000. to tour 


Christ and the great events of Bible history. The regi 
stericabphotographs, by méans of which the Society m i 


illustrated witht a wonderful collection of photographs 
ing the Bibfé sees and a delight, and opens up a 









‘The Only Complete 
Ever Prepared For 
POPULAR USE 


VERY ONE knows that the Bible 
is the most interesting and fasci- 
nating book ever written. But 

in order to fully appreciate its wonder- 
ful clam and its wealth of hidden 
beauty, it isynecessary to know more 
about the. Holy Land and its people, to 
have..the.benefit of ‘authoritative com- 
ments upon the text and some simple 
method of easily and quickly locating 
the different incidents and _ thrilling 
events of Bible history. There are 
many books based upon the Bible and 
*~Bibje history, it is trie, byt the use of 
suth a collection of books requires so 
much skill and--labor in referring. from_ 
as to make «it im- 
ordinary User. 
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ted Portfolio —-F REE 
ptly, we will mail, free, copy of our 
; * Footsteps of the Man of Galilee,’’ 
betutitel 7.incth by 10 inch photographs of principal 

s Nie, with other specimen pages from 
BIBLE LIBRARY, and showing new 
le reading. Send 2-cent stamp to 


“Introductory Sale—Easy Terms 
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of photographs is to bring the Land to the Book,’ 
Cortiand. ers, DD. 


O.D.—" Aduicehly leulated to stimulate Bible read- 
strations are of a high order.” F ; 
AE ith—“A combination of the word of God.and an illuminating 
exposition of the text, together with an art plery of photographs of the 
haunts aiid scenes dear to the heart of every By 


grea with work.”” 
sabtiten = “Toe Atoneien 45 et Tite ay Means 
—‘ A real help im the stady: of the Bible. May 
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Té Thtroduee this wonderful * Bible Library ’’ to 

School Times readers, a Special introduc- 
tory on ‘the present edition only is offered. 
This low latroductory Price will be named ‘only 
in direct’ letters to those sending free coupon be- 
low. The edition is going fast. Don’t delay, bu 
mail coupon ‘now, before you’ forget it. : 


TEAR OFF, SIGN AND MAM TO-DAY 


sable 
FREE c@U 
The Bible Educational So¢lety/@ +2. >. 
1127-9 Pine St., St. Louis, Mego i, 
Mail me. without obligation F 
Footsteps of the Man of @ 
page Portfolio; Containing » 
scenes in Christ's life and oth 
Self-interpreting Bible f 
particulars of your Special Im 
payment plan offered Sunday School Ti 
enclose 2-cent stamp to hel pay Cost Uf aiailing 
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